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. owards a New Theatre 
10 New Volumes By EDWARD GORDON CRAIG 

EVERYMAN’S Mr. Craig has a very genuine message to the world of art which he i 
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What Children Study 
and Why 


By CHAR LE SB. G sILBERT, Forr 
perintendent of Schools, St. Paul, 
ind R ter 337 pages, $1.50 
A timely book on an important and much- 
discussed subject echool curriculum 
this volume offers material that can be 
found in no other one book—material by 
which to judge all proposed chang 1 re- 
forms in the elementary school c 
It gives a clear, broad-minded analysis of 
the values of the different subjects taught 
in elementary schools 


Psychology as Applied 
to Education 


By DR. P. M. MAGNUSSON, State 
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'20 Vesey Street 


MAYNE & HATCH’S HIGH 
SCHOOL AGRICULTURE 


By D. D. MAYNE, Principal of School of 
Agriculture, .nd Professor of Agricultural 
Pedagogics, University of Minnesota; and 
K. L. HATCH, Professor of Agricul- 
tural Education, University of Wisconsin, 

Price, $1.00. 


Puts the study of agriculture on a 
serious basis, and, at the same time, 
offers an interesting introduction to 
the natural sciences. The subject is 
treated in a practical manner, and is 
not made ultra-scientific. 
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History as Past Ethics 


387 pages. $1.50. 

By PHILIP VAN NESS MYERS 

This work completes the series of historical text- 
books begun by the author more than thirty years 
ago. It is the outgrowth of a conviction 
that the philosophy of ethics, if it shall become 
a stimulus * and guide to _ social service and 
humanitarian effort, must be based on a knowledge 
of the race’s moral life in the various stages of his- 
toric evolution, and that to gather and systematize 
these facts is the most important part of the histor- 
ian’s task; inasmuch as the development of con- 
science in the race is the ultimate goal of the 
historic movement. 


Social Forces in Modern 
Literature 


254 pages. $1.00. 
By PHILO M. BUCK, Jr. 

A history of European literature of the past century. 
It offers a study of the attitude of the leading writers 
toward the problems arising from our modern complex 
social life. The author traces the gradual rise of 
interest in pure literature, and suggests the various 
answers essayed by thinkers and writers who may be 
regarded as preéminent in their several fields. He 
emphasizes two leading ideas: the gradual breaking 
down of purely national ideals in literature and con- 
sequent close interdependence of the literatures of 
Europe, and the conception that many of the problems 
of our day lost their first varnish years ago. 


= a . = = 
British Social Politics 
580 pages. $1.75. 
By CARLTON HAYES 

This volume deals with the revolution which has 
been accomplished in Great Britain's contemporary 
politics during the present ministry. The important 
acts: workmen’s compensation, trade disputes, labor 
exchanges, old age pensions, the Lloyd George Budget, 
the defeat of the House of Lords, national workmen's 
insurance, etc., are treated in special chapters. Stu- 
dent, historian, social worker, practical economist, 
and citizen, concerned with the popular problems fac- 
ing our own political democracy, will find British 
Social Politics invaluable. 


Pageants and Pageantry 


294 pages, profusely illustrated. $1.25. 
By ESTHER WILLARD BATES 
With an Introduction by WILLIAM ORR. 


A work on the staging, costuming, organizing, ex- 
penses, sources, and writing of amateur pageants and 
plays. It contains five original pageants, with epi- 
sodes, prologues, and directions for production. For 
school, home, or playground, the material presented 
will be found adaptable, entertaining, and eminently 
practical. 


Essentials in Journalism 
300 pages, illustrated. $1.75 
By HARRY FRANKLIN HARRINGTON and 
THEODORE T. FRANKENBERG 


A textbook for all young people preparing for prac 
tical newspaper work rhe book combines the prac 
tice and philosophy of all routine newspaper work, 


! 
and takes up in turn each phase of editorial activity 
The student is shown the thing to do and the why of 


} 


it The standards set are those of the best newspaper 


Kuhnemann’s Schiller 


In two volumes: The Set, $3.00. 


By EUGEN KUHNEMANN 
Translated by KATHARINE ROYCE, with an intro 
duction by JOSIAH ROYCE. 

A distinctive work in comparative literature The 
book reinterprets the permanent significance of the 
poet Schiller for the literature of the world; carries 
out extensive studies of the relation of Schiller’s 
dramas to dramatic poetry; and presents a careful and 
novel account of hiller’s development as artist and 


as man 


History of Modern Elementary 
Education 


505 pages, illustrated. $1.50. 
iy SAMUEL CHESTER PARKER 

A forcible and essentially teachable work, tracing 
institutional development from the first medimval 
cities down to the present time. Typical movements, 
institutions, and individuals are emphasized; and the 
elementary school systems of Prussia, England, New 
York City, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and Indiana 
are studied in detail. The book will rank as an 
authority in its field. 


Swedish Song Games 


95 pages, illustrated. 75 cents. 
SvVALBORG KASTMAN and GRETA KOHLER 
This is a fascinating manual of Swedish song games 
that may be used in school or on the playground, in 
doors or out, by children of all ages. The music has the 
lilt of all folk songs, the words are in English, and the 
directions are explicit. These games give an opportu- 
nity not only for imitation, but also for initiative, and 

hence are both recreative and educational. 


Wordsworth: Poet of Nature 
and Poet of Man 


320 pages. $2.00. 
By FE. HERSHEY SNEATH 
Wordsworth’s mental and spiritual unfolding in 
relation to his heredity and physical and social envi- 
ronment is here carefully shown. The text includes a 
study of the poet’s works down to 1814, and a complete 
statement of his poetic and philosophic creed. 
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NOTABLE 1913 BOOKS (3 





ON TOPICS OF THE HOUR 
WITH THE TURKS IN THRACE 


Hy the Special War-Correspondent of the London “Daily Telegraph" 
‘his is an impartial account of an eye witness of the short campaign which has ended in the 
furks being driven from almost the last of their European possessions 


37 illustrations and a map. 8vo. Net $8.00 
nd IN THE ARCTIC 








the story of the Alabama” Expedition, 1909-12 This story of Capt. Mikkelsen’s expe- 
é ents of romance: and, though it is full of bitter facts and terrible 
t horrors, it reads like the story of another Robinson Crusoe. 


Over 100 illustrations and a map. Octavo. Net $5.00 


THE ee eee OF A NATIONAL DRAMA 


I Liars,” “Mrs. Dane’s Defence,’ “The Hypocrites,” etc. The famous play- 
mines the strength and we akness’ of the stage in Anglo-Saxon countries. 


MODERN PROBLEMS Photogravure Frontispiece. Octavo. Net $2.50 


21 illuminating essays on some of the more earnest and pressing of modern contro- 














t] it iuthor-scientist. Crown Svo. Net $2.00 

if the Unmar ried Daughter. With an Introduction to American women by Belle 

dner | rac! \ bean and able presentation of a very pressing and extremely modern 

; 12mo. Net $1.50 
GOLD, PRICES AND WAGES 

| tl Luthor of “Problems of Poverty,” “Science of Wealth,” etc. A practical, scientific, popular 

to |} ent-day conditions, explaining from a scientific and economic point of view the 

rise in prices and increased cost of living which is now world-wide. 12mo. Net $1.25 


TRAVEL 
i THE SHADOW OF THE BUSH 


liant book describes a strange country—Southern Nigeria—and a still stranger people 





the Ekoi, an African tribe still almost untouched by civilization. For its sound research and 
istounding additions to our knowledge of African fauna and flora, this work must attract wide 
ous attention With 123 illustrations and a map. Octavo. Net $5.00 


MY SUDAN YEAR 


By the author of “The Lure, “The Veil,” ete In this happiest of wander-books, Miss Stevens 
to the fireside tourist the tropic and ancient fascination of the Nile and Sudan. 


. RANCE FROM WIT HIN With 40 ulustrations. Octavo. Net $3.50 








author of “Eve Norris, “Elisabeth Davenay,” etc A delightfully intimate volume de- 
the ways and customs of French people in their family and social life. 


THE SHADOW SHOW Illustrated. Octavo. Net $3.00 


a modern Marco rco Polo the most travelled man of his day. At forty the author 
vorld from end to end His book reviews in a flash the manifold wonders of a 
| ited d { inating world Photogravure frontispiece. 12mo. Net $1.35 


BICGRAPHY 
THE eevee LIFE OF HENRY ATT LAND 











dely diseu t book of the year. At one stride it has taken a permanent place in 
one of the most human of records I2mo. Net $1.25 

GEORG E FREDERIC WATTS 
i f an Artist Life The first authoritative and complete biography of the great 


| iinter to be published 


With 3% photogravure illustrations. Three 8vo Volumes. Bored. Net, per set, $10.00 
QUALITY IN FICTION 
-TWIXT LAND AND SEA 











of Lord J m,” “Youth,” ete \ book of three new stories by the incomparable 
( i mbination of thrilli adventure and fine delicacy of phrase 

I2mo. Ne 25 
THE RED HAND. OF ULSTER wee ees 
ity the auth r of panish Gold,” et An im nsely topical and interesting novel revealing 
hy d hur n Mr. Birmingham's writing 12mo. Net $1.20 
hor of “A B elor's Comedy,” “Down Our Street,” ete. The novels of J. EB. Buckrose 

tn to e by- paths of quaint English country Hfe and charm us by their delightful pic 
{ of lay folk 12mo. Net $1.25 
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NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 
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AESOP AND HYSSOP William Ellery Leonard 


Unwersity of Wisconsin 


Fables adapted and original, in a variety of verse forms, picturesque, lively, and | 
in phrasing, with a moral, fresh in wisdom and succinct in expression, pleasingly appended t 
each. Profitable for amusement and doctrine in nursery and tud 


Pp. xxut-158. Cloth, $1.50 


THE NEW LOGIC Dr. Charles Mercier 


Dr. Mercier is physician for mental diseases at Charing Cross Hospital, Lond 


iner of mental diseases and psychology in University of London 
“The aim of this book is to show that the traditio 
position to-day that witchcraft did 250 years ago 
insanity that the author was first moved to examine logic. He holds the doctrine that until 
we have an adequate and correct logic we cannot <i ppreciate or approve the ert 
reasoning either of the normal or the morbid kind.’ Boston Evening Tra 

Pp. xxvu-422. Cloth, $3.00. 


ON THE FOUNDATION AND TECHNIC OF ARITHMETIC 
Prof. George B. Halsted 


“In Prof. Halsted’s treatment, with the aid o 


and the merits of its symbolism and numeri 
“The present volume is a welcome additior 
tory and method | teaching met 
»D. I 133 ( i ¢ “) 
MAN A MACHINE Julien Offray La Mettrie 
Transla by Gertrude Carman B i 
La Mettrie was the most treme writer a1 t 


that the soul is but a mechanical princiy 
strongly resembles modern theories of the 1 


Pp. 226. Cloth, 2.00 
SYNDICALISM J. Ramsay MacDonald 
“The chapter on the philosophy of Syndicalism is as good as anything yet pul l on tl 
subject in America.” Phe Cl 
“A book of information rather than of argument he philosophy 


principles of Syndicalism, the general misund anding as to the n 
and its growth in Europe and America, all these things are explained.”’ 
Pp. vi-74. Boards, G6oc. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS SEND FOR COMPLE? 





IN PRESS. READY IN MAY 


A HISTORY OF JAPANESE MATHEMATICS 


By David pene Smith ane Yoshio ane 


This work sets forth, in a sty le that the non-mathematical will have no difficult 
ing, the history of the native mathematics of Japan. 
The work is profusely illustrated with facsimiles from important bool 
the collection of Professor Smith 

Cloth. $2.00 











AGENTS 
BAKER & TAYLOR, NEW YORK; G. E. STECHERT, NEW YORK; A. C. McCLURG & CO., CHICAGO 


OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. 
122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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At all booksellers. 


THE TRUTH 
ABOUT ‘THE ‘TTTANIC 


By 
COLONEL ARCHIBALD GRACIE 


With Sixteen Illustrations 


( }OLONEL GRACIE went down, as is well known, with the Titanic; but 

lived to tell the tale of the tragedy that appalled the world. He has given 
here a complete account of the sinking of the great ship, with the innumerable 
personal references which will make the book of absorbing interest, not only to the 
survivors and to the families and friends of all on board, but to the whole of the 
vast public which was stirred to its depths by the news of the catastrophe. 


In addition to the personal narrative Colonel Gracie has added a detailed 
account of the launching and adventures of each boat, with the list of passengers 
and crew, and the names of those who said good-bye to their wives and children 


and stood aside, facing their own fate without fear. 


It is a strange, vivid, wonderful picture that Colone! Gracie has drawn: 
a picture not merely memorable, but ineffaceable. 


MITCHELL KENNERLEY @® PUBLISHER, NEW YORK 
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Spring Books, Yale University Press 


THE FRAMING OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. By Max Farranp, Professor 
of History in Yale University, Editor of the “Records of the Federal Convention.” 

This book is a most opportune account of the making of the Constitution, appearing at a time of agitation in regard to Constitutional 
amendments. It is a clear, concise account of what was actually done and what was attempted by the members of the Federal Cor 
vention. The author knows whereof he speaks, having devoted over ten years to collecting and editing all the information available 
on the subject. 

8vo. 258 pages. Appendix of 47 pages. Index. 

Price $2.00 net; postage 20 cents extra. 





SOME INFLUENCES OF MODERN PHILOSOPHIC THOUGHT. By Artuur Twinine Hanptey, Presi 
dent of Yale University. 
This book contains the John Calvin McNair Lectures substantially as they were delivered at the University of North Carolina in 1912 
It is a most readable review of modern philosophy, full of valuable suggestior 
12mo. 160 pages. 
Price $1.00 net; postage 10 cents extra, 


THE ECONOMIC UTILIZATION OF HISTORY. By Uenrny W. Farnam, M.A., R.P.D., Professor of Eco 
nomics, Yale University. 
All those who are interested in social improvement and philanthropy will find much to hold their attention in this book. The author 
points out that science and philanthropy now go hand in hand. Thefirst three chapters deal with scientific methods in economics, 
while the remaining nine chapters deal with their application. The book is at once scholarly and “good reading.” 
12mo. 240 pages. Cloth binding. Index. 
Price $1.25 net; postage 10 cents extra. 


A LANDSMAN’S LOG. By Rosert W. Neeser. With an Introduction by Rear-Admiral Cuartes J. Bavoer, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Atlantic Fleet. 


A refreshing sea-story of an entirely new sort. The author is an authority on Naval affairs and Secretary of the Naval Historical 
Society. The introduction by Rear-Admiral Badger heralds the book as a proof that the poetry of the sea has not gone with the dis 
appearance of sail-rigged vessels. The appendices contain matter valuable to the student of naval affairs. The forty illustrations are 
of unusual interest. They are from photographs taken by the author while on the cruise of which this book is the chronic} 

8vo. 194 pages. End papers in color. 40 illustrations. 27 pages of appendix. 

Price $2.00 net; postage 16 cents extra. 


THE CONSERVATION OF WATER. By Watrer McCvutton, Consulting Engineer of Niagara Falls. 

The Chester S. Lyman Lectures delivered at Sheffield Scientific School of Yale University 
A convincing and clearly illustrated account of the present need for a greater water supply and of the methods used in New York 
State to insure its conservation 

8vo. 1090 pages. 40 illustrations, diagrams, etc. 

Price $2.00 net; postage 20 cents extra. 


STELLAR MOTIONS. By Wituam Watiace Campre ct, Se.D., LL.D., Director of the Lick Observatory, Uni 
versity of California. 
The Silliman Lectures delivered at Yale University in 1909-10. 
This book marks an important advance in the science of Astronor It contains discoveries and calculations made possibl r the 
spectograph. The matter, the diagrams, and the illustrations are cf abundant interest 
8vo. 380 pages. Diagrams and illustrations. 


Price $4.00 net: postage 25 cents extra 


PROBLEMS OF GENETICS. By Wi.u1am Bareson, Director of the John Innes Horticultural Institution, 
Surrey, England. 
The Silliman Lectures delivered at Yale University in 1907-0 
The author has made extensive investigation along the lines suggested |} Mendel L 
cuntains interesting and valuable discoveries. The work must be considered of great importance in its fleld 
8vo. Two color plates. Diagrams and illustrations. 
Price $4.00 net; postage 25 cents extra. 


Thi . his latest treatment of the matter 


IRRITABILITY. A Physiological Analysis of the General Effect of Stimuli in Living Substances. By Max 
Verworn, Professor at Bonn Physiological Institute. 


The Silliman Lectures delivered at Yale University in 1911-12. 
8vo. 300 pages. Diaerams and illustrations. 
Price $3.50 net: postage 20 cents extra. 


STUDIES in the Lyric Poems of Friedrich Hebbel: The Sensuous in Hel bel’s Lyric Poetry. By Aveent Guar! 
MANN, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of German in Yale College 


The author has proven himself exceptionally well fitted for this extremely dificult task of interpretation. He has shown in 
ple, interesting, and scholarly way the elusive appeal of Christian Friedrich Hebbel 

12mo. Cloth binding. 303 nages. Index 

Price $2.25 net: postage 14 cents extra 


GAWAYNE AND THE GREEN KNIGHT. By Cuartton Miner Lewis, Emily Sanford Professor of English 
Literature in Yale College. 
A poem of Arthurian legend in a delightful new form, with an appeal to all lovers of King Arthur. 


12mo. 108 pages. 
Price $1.00 net; postage 7 cents extra. 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS 


MY LIFE. By Al Gl sT BEBEL. (With a Portrait. ) An Autobi graphy of the Famous Leader of the 


Social Democratic Party in Germany. 








‘ This autobiography contains the story, from the inside, of the ri f the Germi tra n 
7 description of the poverty of his early life and of his wandering 5 ' t f 
the Germany before the wars of 1864, 1866, and 1870-71, and before t t i Soon t } i kk 
; he was convicted of high treason for his attitude toward the Franco-Ger! ! nd l to 8 ! I i pri 
The international reputation of the author, the extreme frankness with whi I t t 
movement with which he is identified make this a human document of remar ble intere and si 
844 pages, 8vo, cloth; postpaid, s2.14. 
FRANCESCO PETRARCA AND THE REVOLUTION OF COLA DI RIENZO. 
A Study in the History of Rome during the Middle Ages. By MARIO EMILIO COSENZA, In 
structor in Latin in the College of the City of New York. 
: In these pages the author draws a picture of Petrarch as a statesman He has chosen for special treatment 
1 Petrarch's relations with Cola di Rienzo, because they constitute a story that is virtually a chapter in the history of 
Rome during the Middle Ages The material of the present volume is drawn chiefly from Petrare} letter from tl 
extremely important correspondence of Cola di Rienzo, and from the equally important archives of the Roman Church 
; Nearly all of this material is new to the English language. The notes have been made detailed enough t ma lear 


Petrarch’s allusions. 





344 pages, 12mo, cloth; postpaid, $1.60. 


AMERICAN POEMS. | Selected and Edited with Illustrative and Explanatory Notes and Bibliog 
raphies.s By WALTER C. BRONSON, Professor of English Literature in Brown University. 


The book offers a most carefully chosen and well-balanced presentation of the poetic works of Americans, covering 
, y 


the entire period of our history. For the teacher, as well as the student, the value of the work is greatly enhanced by 
the comprehensive Notes, Bibliography, Glossary, and Index. It is believed that the book will have the wide popularity 
of Mr. Bronson’s earlier collection, “English Poems,” which has been adopted dy all leading American colleg: 


680 pages, 12mo, cloth; postpaid, $1.68. 


THE COURTS, THE CONSTITUTION, AND PARTIES. Studies in Constitutional His 
tory and Politics. By ANDREW C. McLAUGHLIN, Professor of History in the University of Chicago 


The work consists of five papers, the first of which discusses the power of a court to declare a law unconstitutional 
Two deal with the growth and essential character of political parties, and are followed by one on the history of differing 
theories of the Federal Union. The work fittingly concludes with a discussion of the written Constitution in some of 
its historical aspects. 


308 pages, 12mo, cloth; postpaid, $1.63. 


THE ETHICS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By HINCKLEY G. MITCHELL, Professor 


of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis in Tufts College. 


The aim of the author is to present a faithful and, as nearly as possible within the limits of a manual, a com 
prehensive view of the development of ethical ideas among the Hebrew nation lo this end he takes the books, or parts 
of books, of the Old Testament in the order of their origin, s» far as their dates can be determined nd discuss their 
teaching. This is the first volume to be issued in the seri of “Handbooks of Ethics and Religion,” edited by Shailer 


Mathews. 
420 pages, 12mo, cloth; postpaid, $2.15. 


, 
THE MECHANISTIC CONCEPTION OF LIFE. Biological Essays by JACQUES LOEB, 
Head of the Department of Experimental Biology, Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research. 
4 This volume consists of nine chapters written on different occasions, and mostly in response to requests for a popular 


presentation of the results of the author's investigations. The layman is led into the wonderful realms of biology, where 
he is made to see with understanding eyes things which heretofore have had no meaning for him, or about which he has 
at best speculated and thought with but partial comprehension. 


238 pages, 12mo, cloth; postpaid, $1.65. 


HEREDITY AND EUGENICS. By JOHN M. COULTER, WILLIAM EF. CASTLE, EDWARD 
M. EAST, WILLIAM L. TOWER, and CHARLES B. DAVENPORT. 


A book intended to present the recent developments of knowled in reference to evolution, heredit nd eus 
and related subjects. Five of the leading investigators in thi field have collaborated tin ite productior ind the re If 
is a work which will appeal to the general public, because it ! ts t latest conclusions in a popular i extreme] 
interesting manner. The authors are eminently fitted to discu t! branches of the subject covered by their respecti 


contributions to the work. 





512 pages; 8vo, cloth; postpaid, #2.70. 
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Important Books of the Spring 
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Paul Elmer More’s 


THE DRIFT OF ROMANTICISM 


Under the main title, “The Drift of Romanticism,” Mr. By themselves, these papers are admirable specimens of 
critical writing—close studies of the minds and methods of 


Mor has brought together a collection of papers upon a 
; : . ; ati the men in question. Taken together, they point out sig- 
ip of writers of allied tendencies and relations: William jifeantly the romantic drift that is one of the most charac- 
i ford, Cardinal Newman, Walter Pater, Fiona Macleod, teristic phenomena of the life of the nineteenth century as 
Niet } and Huxle expressed in its literature. 


$1.25 net. Postage 12 cents. 


Hugo Miinsterberg’s 


PSYCHOLOGY AND INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY 





volume is not only interestir ey iscinating Whoever reads Dr. Miinsterberg’s book will be surprised 
| i he ii i ! ‘ f ever ° it the large number of plausible suggestions which he has 
| i f human nat It 1 ! leduced from his experiments. . . . His work cannot fail 
il, not only to the economist and manufacturer, but to be serviceable to managers of mills, railroads, mines, 
logist and t clergy! Boston Tran nd other employers of labor on a large scale.”—Harvard 

pe Graduates’ Magazine. 


$1.50 net Postage 13 cents 


YOUTH AND LIFE By Randolph S. Bourne 


“The round dozen of essays abound in suggestions, in “Mr. Bourne is one of the most charming of writers, and 
the hiel —— ‘ A vo = in its ¥ lac uty and re 7 his views of our earthly careers as individuals, battling with 
to t tle a faulty wor much in need of making over Mr . ‘ : 
Hourne has a pretty turn for epigram; the pregnant phrase destiny, are choice examples of limpid English, laden with 
runs nimbly from his pen and illuminates his thought.” imagination, deep philosophy, and valuable inspiration.”— 
Milwaukee Free Press Philadelphia Record. 


$1.50 net. Postage 13 centa. 


PAN-GERMANISM By Roland G. Usher 


Professor Usher's book is one of great valu Nowhere “No one who wishes to be well informed in regard to 
world affairs can afford to overlook this book. In addition 


in a student of modern history find a more compre- 4 
to its element of timeliness, it is, in its thoroughgoing 


hensive and searching account, or a more acute analysis of account and discussion of the great movement of Pan- 
the history of the past quarter of a century and of the actual Germanism, an important and permanent contribution to 
ituation.”—New York Times history.”—St. Louis Republic. 


$1.75 net. Postage 13 cents. 


Hermenegild Wagner’s 


WITH THE VICTORIOUS BULGARIANS 


Lieut. Wagner’s narrative is easily the most satisfactory | “It is beyond comparison the best account I have yet 
account of the war as a whole. . . . His knowledge of geen of the campaign from the side of the allies. The 
the people and the country is of the most intimate nature. ’ ” +i : i 

His analysis of the historical forces that brought subject is treated a papernaee with knowledge, and with 
about the eonfilet, and of the strategical and political factors full reference to past history."—Henry W. Nevinson, Special 
that determined its course, is excellent.”"—The Nation. War Correspondent to London Daily Chronicle. 


5 illustrations and 6 double-page maps in color. $3.00 net. Postage 20 cents. 


Hendrik Willem Van Loon’s 
THE FALL OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC 


This authoritative and highly readable book takes up the The writer’s knowledge is wide and intimate, and he has 

. the Dutch Republic from the height of prosperit contrived to make the story of the decline as fascinating and 
ey Ce Se ee aia ey . 1. . 1 instructive as the well-known story of the Republic’s rise. 
toward the end of the seventeenth century, and carries £0 Particularly interesting to Americans is the full account of 
the final fall of the Republic early in the Napoleonic Wars | the part played by the Dutch Republic in the international 
a century later. complications attending the American Revolution. 


Fully and attractively ttustrated from facaimiles of contemporary Dutch prints, etc. $3.00 net. Postage 18 cents. 
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President Wilson’s message to Con- 
gress states the theory of which we have 
the practical application in the new tar- 
iff bill. He lays down the general prin- 
ciples; the bill furnishes the details. The 
President gave simply a survey of the 
work to be done, and of the spirit in 
which it should be undertaken. He 
could not do more in the limits of space 
which he was wise enough to impose 
upon himself. But, happily, the labor 
which Mr. Underwood and the other 
Democratic members of the Ways and 
Means Committee have expended upon 
the tariff during the past two years, and 
especially in preparation for the extra 
cession of Congress, has made possible 
the instant production of the full bill. 
Thus we are in the fortunate position of 
having theory and practice go hand in 
band. As the President truthfully says, 
and as everybody knows, the original 
idea of the protective system was long 
since outgrown. Instead of a modest 
shelter, protection became a blown Gov- 
ernment subsidy. The final expression 
of the belief that the Government must 
be a patron of industry was given in the 
eye-opening phrase of the Republican 
platform of 1908, that duties must be so 
laid on imports as to assure a “reason- 
eble profit” to American manufacturers. 
Against all this, and against the prac- 
tice of money-bought and log-rolled tar- 
iff bills, President Wilson urges Con- 
gress to set its face. The aim must be 
to make it impossible for monopoly to 
hide behind tariff walls, to remove taxes 
as far as possible from the necessaries 
of life, to lift needless burdens from 
consumption, and in general to put 
American enterprise to the test of effec- 
tive competition. 





A purely local cause has been sug- 
gested for the breaking of the levee 
which resulted in the flooding of the 
western part of Indianapolis. It is that 


manufacturing concerns have been en- 
croaching on the bed of the White River 
by dumping cinders and earth, and 
building on the ground thus made. As 
a consequence, it is declared, the stream 


!has been narrowed, so that, when the 
unusual pressure came from the extra- 
ordinary rains, the force of the water 
was irresistible. A responsible citizen 
of Indianapolis asserts that he has re- 
peatedly called the attention of the City 
Engineer and of other city officials to 
this practice on the part of manufactur- 
ing companies. Unfortunately, this story 
is inherently quite credible. It tells 
the tale which in varying forms we are 
thoroughly accustomed to hear; the tale, 
that is, of the exploitation of public re- 
sources by private interests. If it is 
true in this instance, the city of In- 
Gianapolis has paid well for the derelic- 
tion of its officers. In any case, there 
should result a quickening of the sense 
of both officials and private citizens in 
respect to the enforcement of law—even 
lew that imposes some inconvenience 


upon some persons. 


The defeat of woman's suffrage in 
Michigan was not altogether unexpected. 
The suffragists themselves were not 
united, and the campaign does not seem 
to have been well managed. On the oth- 
er hand, the anti-suffragists were more 
active than before, including a vigorous 
men’s association. Besides, as was the 
case in Ohio and Wisconsin, the liquor 
interests were aroused to the point of 
spending money right and left. A red 
circular passed about in the saloons 
bore the legend: “Woman suffrage 
means doubling the vote which is nat- 
urally opposed to you and your busi- 


ness.” And, finally, the crazy actions of 
the English militants are affecting the 
cause in this country. When all is said 
and done, however, the importance of 
the event is not to be minimized. Michi- 
gan for suffrage would have been an en- 
tering wedge for the East, and would 
have stopped many an argument to the 
effect that suffrage is merely a wild 
Western innovation. That the voters on 
Monday were radically inclined appears 
from their overwhelming adoption of 
the initiative and referendum and the 
recall of elective officials, all of which 
thus take their places in another State 
Constitution. 


Not until party labels on municipal 
| tickets are discarded will newspapers be 


‘apt to look at city elections from any 


except a party point of view. Yet noth- 
ing could be much more misleading than 
the bare report that the Democrats elect- 
ed about two-thirds of the Aldermen 
chosen in Chicago last week. There, at 
least, it is pretty generally recognized 
that what counts is the proportion of 
winners who have the endorsement of 
the Municipal Voters’ League, or, at all 
events, do not have the League's vigor- 
ous opposition. It is extremely gratify- 
ing, accordingly, to read the expres- 
sions of satisfaction in independent Chi- 
cago newspapers over the continued suc- 
cess of the movement for non-partisan- 
ship in city politics. A victor 
sort is the more notable this year, ow- 
ing to the Democratic “atmosphere” per- 
sisting from last November, as well as 
the divided condition of the opposition. 
The number of Councilmen pulling 
through on the strength of their rec- 
ords is most encouraging. The moral 
of the result should not be lost upon 
the Legislature, which is being asked to 
abolish party designations in Chicago 
municipal elections. This idea, which 
has made considerable progress of re- 
cent years, might well be adopted gen- 
erally. 


A surprising revelation is that made 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in a report telling of the “orgy of petty 
graft” that has been going on in Col- 
orado, in the shape of the giving and 
receiving of free passes on railways. 
That some violations or evasions of the 
anti-pass law might be taking place any 
one would have been prepared to learn; 
but when an official report states that 
shippers, professional men, judges, State 
officials, members of the Legislature, and 
other classes of persons were indulging 
in great numbers in this form of graft, 
one can but be taken aback at the news. 
Indictments have already been found 
against several large corporations for 
accepting passes and against two rail- 
way companies for giving them. What 
is to be done in the cases of individuals 
does not yet appear; but if the practice 
is to be permanently stopped, it is per- 
sons of flesh and blood to whom the 
guilt must be brought home. The legal 


| persons known as corporations have a 







































































ssues The Lackawanna pays oo per 


year 280 railway employees and 45 pas-| tensions that are not extensions at all— — 


ith it? he Governor seems to think exhibit a marvellous power of seeing 


and report if he is fit for duty. This is| achievement recognized by a_ learned 


nd he was utterly incapable of writing the wonderful infant $300 if she can re 
such a discreditable letter as this one of | produce for him the performances that 


iov. Sulzer have satisfied Dr. Quackenbos. This is 
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onderful capacity for absorbing pun-| examination upon satisfactory evidence ed, or convicted liar or thief to publish, 
ment without visible effect upon their | of competency and of bona-fide practice. own, or control any newspaper” in that 

mscience, or what serves in lieu of For the future, however, applicants for State. This is good, so far as it goes, 
nscience. registration must give evidence of prop- but why should Tennessee lag behind 
er preliminary training and undergo an Pennsylvania? At Harrisburg a bill 


adequate State examination—or, in lieu has been introduced providing for the 


With characteristi shiftiness, Gov 
an rs President Truesdale’s ° the examination, must have complet- “certification” of newspaper men, or 
— :' that the Corning ©@ the course of a recognized architec- “journalists,” as it courteously dubs 
lent was due to the lack of extra ‘Ural college or school—and must show them. There is to be a commission, 
1 , 11 sorts of other that they have had a specified amount consisting of seven newspaper men (un- 


and kind of practical experience. Good certified, apparéntly), the Superinten- 

land its stoc} Mr. Trues- | 2 hitecture is one of the great inter- dent of Public Instruction, a Senator, 
le a lars lary than Gov. ©S*8 of the community, and such cer- and a Representative, who are to report 
ait aru 3 a ifeer suia?r) bli OV. 


©: but Gov, Sulzer r the peo tification of competency as is required upon the desirability of establishing a 
uiZzt » VU rOV. OUIZE Sf ves ne = 


not a corporation, and places the |!" t bill may often prove a valuable State Board of Journalism, which shall 
man abovs e dollar and not the dollar protection. have the high prerogative of providing 
bove the man. This is nauseating. The for the “education and certification of 
act is that, in pursuance of an agree- There are many ways of serving the journalists.” In order that the pearls 


. ~ lis ere « j % 
ment with labor unions, Gov. Sulzer sign-| cause of truth, but it would be difficult ¢i8covered and polished by this commis 


1 the ill-crew” bill which is, among to name one that combines the useful 5!02 May not go unset, it is further sug- 
ngs, a deliberate slap at the! with the agreeable in more satisfying S®Sted that every newspaper shall be 


lic Service Commissions of the State. proportions than does the work of the compelled to employ at least one certi- 


n these days of scientific management gentlemen who carry on the Metropoli- fied journalist. All this is in the right 
. lirecti . a . r 
he railways are condemned to pay a tan Psychical Society, of New York. @irection, but let us not stop here. Who 


uple of millions annually for needless | Their function is evidently not the ex- will be the first to introduce a bill pro- 


employees. Of course, Gov. Sulzer brings tension of the boundaries of knowledge, viding for the education and certifica- 


, , ; eri ° 
ip the fact that there were killed last | but rather the prevention of alleged ex- ion of legislators? 





ngers, while there were injured 6,690|' —in accordance with Josh Billings’s Those who waited to see if the Par- 
uployees and 945 passengers. These maxim that it is better not to know so liamentary inquiry would bring out 
isualties must be reduced; but what! much than to know so much that ain't 


more facts in regard to the Marconi in- 


| Lhe extra brakeman have to do so. No sooner does a young lady of ten vestments of English Ministers than did 


their suit against the Paris Matin, have 
duty to watch the engineer through opaque obstacles, and get her really got no new evidence upon which 


to form a judgment. The Attorney-Gen- 


; nonsense. New York never had | gentleman who is hospitable to phenom- eral, Sir Rufus Isaacs, has at all times 
more izh-minded Governor than | ena of this general nature, than the pres- hotly resented the charge that he acted 
lar i. Hughes. He vetoed this bill | ident of this modest little society offers 


upon official knowledge in buying Mar- 
coni shares, and there has been no proof 
whatever that he did. Indeed, the ac- 
cusation of what would have been tanta- 
mount to corruption has been tacitly 
dropped. Not one of Sir Rufus’s exam- 


e primitive method of putting the ques- 


: _|tion to the touch, but we doubt whether 
4 bill carefully drawn for a good pur 


an international congress of the learned 


we is that now before the Judiciary iners ventured to press it. But it need- 
ommittee of the New York State Sen leties of Europe and America could ed no examination to show that he had 
provid for the registration of "™Pose a better. These downright, | 1.0) guiity of a gross indiscretion. This 

7 pointed out, in a stat ough skeptical, investigators under- was twofold; first, in purchasing the 

ent ied 1 New York Chapter nd legerdemain, and they do not hesi- |. 4568 at all, though they were of the 
American It ite of Architects, | “te to assert flatly that it Is only per-| 4 norican, not the British, company; 

t the bill does not compel any one to| 8°98 Who under tand legerdemain that) 114 worst of all, in not having made 
, ta of competency as | *e Comp tent to find out whether claims from the beginning a clean breast of the 

ndition of carry ou business | |!ke this of “X-ray vision” are genuine or) ole transaction when the affair was 
an architect; it mply creates a raudulent. The exposure of Palladino | gig brought up in the House. By con- 
nation—Registered Architect—for '® thls city was a signal Instance Of tonting himself then with a round de- 

, have fulfilled those require. | Uecess by sleight-of-hand men where | 114) of the charge that he had speculat- 

ind forbids any others to usc|™em of science had been balled. ed in the shares of the British Marconi 

it designation. It makes a provision Company, at the moment entering into 
against Injustice to those already \ bill has been introduced into the) a contract with the Government, he nec- 
active practice of the profession, by Tennessee Legislature making it unlaw-| essarily gave to his subsequent disclo- 
imitttne them to registration without ful for “any acknowledged, self-confess- sure of the full truth the appearance of 
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having something to conceal. This is 


what has made the unpleasant impres- 
sion and given concern to the Cabinet. 
The affair is made all the more of a po- 
litical handle, especially against Lloyd 
George, for the reason that, a few years 
ago, he himself took so high a tone 
about Tory Ministers going into similar 
financial enterprises. 





A conference of the Tariff Reform 
League—the British protectionist organ- 
ization—was held in London recently, to 
consider the situation created by the 
change of front of the Unionist party on 
the subject of “food taxes.” It was evi- 
dently an unhappy gathering, but it ex- 
hibited a spirit of dogged resistance to 
the new policy. Perhaps the most omi- 
nous thing about the conference, as 
bearing on the future of the protection- 
ist movement, was precisely this mani- 
festation of bitterness of feeling. It 
shows that those who really care for 
protectionism recognize the significanc« 
of what has happened, and are con- 
vinced that the whole propaganda is in 
great danger of collapse. The one possi- 
ble substantial basis for a protectionist 
policy in England is in its appeal to the 
agricultural interest, on selfish grounds, 
and to the country’s desire to maintain 
or restore its agricultural development, 
on patriotic grounds. The conference 
accordingly adopted the following reso- 
lution, proposed by Mr. Maxse: 


That the rank and file of the Tariff Re- 
form League adhere to the full policy of 
tariff reform as advocated by their lead- 
ers since 1903, and would regard any de- 
parture from it as equally disastrous to 
the cause of tariff reform and to the in- 
terests of the Unionist party. 





The German Chancellor's speech to the 
Reichstag was like all latter-day de- 
fences of militarism—a confession of 
bankruptcy of statesmanship and a 
counsel of fear. What was the reason 
for such a tremendous burden on the 
wealth, prosperity, and industry of the 
empire as is contemplated in the new 
army proposals? Why, there is a war 
party in France; of course, the Chancel- 
lor said, it is only a fragment of the 
French nation, the bulk of which desires 
peace—but there it is. So, because of 
the French militarists, another hundred 


thousand of German citizens are to be 


taken from productive industry. Then, 
on the other side, there is the danger of 


Pan-Slavism. Germany's relations with 





n 


Nation 


Lhe 


Russia, the Chancellor added, were very 


friendly—oh, yes, quite friendly—and 
he is sure that the Czar is well-dispos- 
ed. But the recent events in the Bal- 
kans have strengthened the hands of 
Russia and of the Pan-Slavist agitators, 
and so Germany must add to her pres- 
ent great army. From this, as well as 
the Montenegrin situation, it would 
again appear that war too often decides 
nothing. The Near Eastern situation 
was supposed to be settled; in place of 
it are fresh tension and fresh jealousies; 
Sir Edward Grey says that a general Eu- 
ropean conflagration was barely averted 
by the recent agreement of the Powers. 
In its place there is a vast increase in 
the military burdens which make a long 
armed peace more disastrous than a 


war. And no statesman sees a way out. 


Does little Montenegro stand alone in 
her splendid defiance of the Powers, or 
has she the support of the other members 
of the Balkan alliance? The situation is 
curiously complicated. On the one hand, 
there are the Servian troops fighting 
side by side with the Montenegrins at 
Scutari. A recent report speaks of King 
Nicholas surrendering the command ol 
the joint armies in Albania to the Ser- 
vian commander-in-chief. On the other 
hand, there is the reply of the Buigarian 
Government to the terms of peace sug 
gested by the Powers. It is by no 
means a conciliatory answer, yet one of 
the two propositions which the Bul 
garian Government does accept is that 
the boundaries of the new Albania shall 
be laid out in accordance with the deci 
sion of the Powers. Inasmuch as thi 
Powers, meaning thereby Austria on one 
side and Russia on the other, have 
agreed that Scutari must go to Albania 
and not to Montenegro, the Bulgarian 
note would appear to surrender the very 
point in behalf of which Montenegro, 
with Servia’s active assistance, has ven- 
tured to defy the orders of Europe. One 
possible explanation is that the contin- 
uance of hostilities against Scutari will 
be used by the Balkan allies to force 
the acceptance of the rest of their peace 
programme. When that is done, Monte- 
negro may be persuaded to yield on the 
question of Scutari and receive compen- 


sation elsewhere. 


Radical elements in China will view 


the apparent failure of the six-Power 
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loan with something more than equa 


nimity. It is not that the leaders o! 
Young China count upon loans from oth 
er foreign sources. They maintain rath 
er that the Government need not go 
abroad for financial relief. The China 
Republican of Shanghai, in an editorial 
dated three weeks before President W1! 
son's repudiation of the six-Power pol 
icy, comments on the official announce 
ment from Peking that the Government 
considering the possibility of an in- 
ternal loan of $200,000,000. The scheme 
of a patriotic loan was formulated by 
the National Assembly at Peking sever- 
al months ago, but failed to commend 
itself to the Yuan Shi-Kai Administra- 
tion. The Republican is inclined to 
doubt whether the opportunity to float 
such a domestic loan has not passed. It 
has no doubt that the venture would 
have been successful if undertaken when 
it was first broached in the represen- 
tative Assembly. It is only the most 
ardent patriotism, however, that will re- 
gard the Chinese Government as in a 
position to dispense with outside assist- 
ance. During the patriotic upheaval fol- 
lowing the Russo-Japanese War there 
Was a great deal heard in the south of 
China about the feasibility of building 
railways with native capital. The mer- 
chants and the gentry were called upon 
to go into their pockets in order that no 
more valuable concessions might be 
farmed out to the foreigne: I 


sults were not tangible. 


Recognition of the new Chinese Re 
public may or may not be by joint a 


tion of the Powers, as Secretary Bryan 
has suggested, but at any rate this Gov- 
ernment is to hesitate no longe If 
the act of recognition is popular, it will 
be so for the best of reasons. To it both 
American traditions and existing Ameri- 
can sympathies unmistakably point. We 
have not always been so extremely fas- 
tidious in the matter of welcoming a re 
publican Government in the Old World. 
Even to the short-lived Spanish Repub- 
lic of 1873, the Washington Government 
made haste to hold out a hand of gre« 

ing. By all customary tests the Repub- 
lic in China is now entitled to be recog 
nized as an established régime; and the 
Wilson Administration does well to take 


the lead in entering into friendly rela 


tions with it 
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THE PRESIDENT AND LEGISLATION 'other duties and powers, to occupy the | To the enterprise upon which he is set- 


President Wilson's much-bruited visit 
to the House of Representatives last 
Tuesday and the delivery of his message 
in person are not to be thought of as a 
devised sensation for a day. They must 
have related themselves in his intention 
to a general policy upon which he has 
maturely deliberated. He is not a man 


to do an unaccustomed thing merely 


in order to set tongues wagging. If 
he seen to ignore long precedent 

thoug! course, in the present in- 
stance he simply reverted to the prece- 
dent set by Washington and the first 
Adan t is because he has distant as 
well as immediate objects in view. The 
step is only the first in a long series 
which | means to take If his new 


departure impresses the imagination 
to-day, its main intent is to affect the 
course of legislation to-raorrow and the 
day after. The plain inference is that 
the President's going to Congress at its 
opening was a symbolic act. He doubt- 
less plans to go again; to be often in 
the President's room in the Capitol. 
Why? As an earnest of his desire and 
determination to coéperate actively with 
Congress in the enactment of laws. 


If there is anything revolutionary in 


thi tl country has at least been a 
lol e prepared for it For many 
there has been in the United 

listinet tendency to exalt the 

functions of the Executive We have 
I iti where vigorous Mayors 
powers have had a great op- 
portur We have seen it in the 


State where one forthputting Governor 


after another has risen to win the con- 
fidence of the people and to dominate 
the La lature Above all, have we seen 
it at Washington. Our national system 


of government has three centres, any 
one of which may at a given time be- 
come, b the accidents of politics or by 
the exertion of a forcible personality, 
preponderating At first, the Presiden 
cy bulked largest Then the Supreme 
Court under John Marshall came to be, 
if not the most conspicuous, at any rate 
the most subtly influential and far 
reaching organ of government Con 
gress had later its time of appearing to 
sit at the head of the table, Senators 
often seeming to dwarf the President. 
But for long the balance of power has 


been swinging to the Executive. He has | 


‘thing more than that. 


He is the 


leader of his party. He succeeds or suf- 


position of a Prime Minister. 


fers by what Congress does or fails to 
do, and hence he has increasingly as- 
sumed responsibility for legislation. To 


be in close touch with Congress has| 


come to seem a necessity to him. The 
usual method of bringing this about has 
been to get Congress to go to the Presi- 
dent Now the President goes to Con- 
gress. 

Viewed in this way, the change intro- 
duced by President Wilson does not seem 
so startling. Intimate relations and a 
good understanding between Congress 
and the Executive are the main things 
sought by either plan; and his has the 
advantage of greater directness. But it 
seems clear that he is thinking of some- 
He is giving the 
country early and due notice that he 
expects to work at Washington as he did 
at Trenton. As Governor of New Jer- 
sey, he held himself as free to address 
the Legislature as he did the people on 
the laws that were in need of passage. 
As President, he will do the same thing. 
He will have a legislative programme, 
and he will omit no legitimate effort to 
induce Congress to carry it into effect. 

This is undeniably a bold undertak- 
ing. Even to conceiwe of it requires 
courage; to put it through will demand 
tireless activity and unbending resolu- 
Whether the end will crown the 
If President 


tion. 
work no one can yet tell. 
Wilson succeeds by this method, he will 
have gone far towards justifying it; if 
he does not, his failure will be but the 
more accentuated and dismal. In his 
great experiment almost everything will 
depend upon the manner. Never can 
there have been a case where the tone 
will so clearly make the song. It is easy 
to think of a President making himself 
active in legislation in a way to be both 
He might be 

His course 


offensive and alarming. 

arbitrary and tyrannical. 
might be made to seem deliberately 
mapped out in order to degrade Con- 
gress and rob it of its Constitutional 
powers A President putting himself 
at the head of the populace and going 
to the Capitol to terrorize Congress into 
submitting to his will would be a por- 
which sober-minded 


tent from every 


| 
; 
American would shrink. 


But no such blustering or thunder- 


more and more come, in addition to his ing will be done by President Wilson.’ selves. It requires no argument to prove 


‘ting out he has given the air of a quiet 
‘and business-like putting together of 
‘the heads of the Executive and Con- 
‘gress. Both have the same interests 
lat heart. Both are charged with obli- 
gations and responsibilities which are 
in some respects common. Why should 
they not freely meet and freely confer 
together as to how to get done the 
things that both wish done? The thing 
has all along been done tacitly or se- 
cretly. Why not go about it above- 
board and as a matter of course? But, 
withal, President Wilson must be fully 
aware that behind it all there lurks a 
great risk as well as a tempting possi- 
bility of achievement. The time is al- 
most certain to come when there will 
be not only differences of opinion, but 


a clash of wills. That will be the true 


|test of the power of the Executive. And 


that final ordeal must have been con- 
templated by an intellect so forward- 
looking as Woodrow Wilson's, and for it 
he must even now be girding himself. 


A MINIMUM WAGE LAW FOR WOMEN 


It was stated the other day in a New 
\ork paper that for the past six months 
an investigation into the question of a 
minimum wage for women, under the 
auspices of the State Factory Investigat- 
ing Commission, had been going on. The 
nature of the investigation is thus de- 
scribed: 

The Factory Commission's investigators, 
some of them graduates of Vassar, not only 
worked behind the counters with the regu- 
lar clerks, but lived with the most unfor- 
tunate of them, the poorest of them, in their 
dingy apartments; mixed with their friends 
after working hours; learned by practical 
experience how girls making $3, $4, and $5 
a week exist; where and how they spend 
their leisure hours, and what effect small 
pay has on the morals of the working girls. 

These college girls have gone into the 
slums to get facts and proofs; they have 
visited the dance halls and the saloons. 

These investigators, making sacrifices to 

learn actual conditions, lived as did the 
women into whose existence they were so 
secretly peering. 
Facts thus obtained, and reported with 
accuracy by conscientious and compe- 
tent observers, are an important part of 
any inquiry into the minimum-wage 
question. But from the outset two con- 
siderations must be borne in mind by 
all who appreciate the gravity and the 
scope of the issue Involved. 

The first relates to the facts them- 
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strangers, cannot live decently in New cates of the minimum wage who have employment As for the removal ofl 


York on $3 or $4 a week. At what point sven real and competent study to the those minor props to independence o 


question fully recognize this Perhaps hich so many women—and not wid 
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that a woman, paying her way among profoundly affecting others. Those advo- ble substitute for industrial or business 
this does become possible is a question 
+) Par + , les P ‘ atea i hi ry n neans avail lel 
very difficult to determine; and the an- | ‘%¢ foremost of these advocates in this ows only, by any) ., ies 
country is Prof. H. R. Seager In his selves, and the substitu n 
swer depends not only upon what stand- oe 4g . : . 
, opinion, a minimum wage law for wo- a comprehensive pension system 
ard is assumed, but also upon the way 








: : men would have most far-reaching con- prospect, so welcome to Professor ; 
in which the wages, whatever they are, 
3 : = sequences, vitally affecting the position ger, will be looked upon w gra 
i are used. At a given wage, say $7, there 
. ' in life of thousands whom it would givings by multitud } 
are thousands of girls and women who 
; : : crowd out of industrial or commercial humane than he y r d i 
contrive to live in some degree of com 
. : ; E ployment Instead of ignoring thes we are not pa 
fort, and thousands of others whose su! 
7 ' consequences, he welcomes the } A, few question Wi Vis 
H roundings are squalid and whose life is 
p ces fron $s paper ! ihje Limatic i 
starved and unwholesome Nor is it to 
; ; mav wiv some idea of ! a SiV , . 
be forgotten that what is terribly dé 
mr} eat af ‘ f } nh © | 
pressing and injurious to a person liv ' : 
i 
ing in a way foreign to her habits, and 
greatly inferior to her usual mode ol nd reductio t ‘ for Pry THE-BUTT¢ GO 
life, may have a wholly different chara erage ol ' ; 
, 10 vl 
ter and effect with those who have been 
differently brought up This considera t f 
tion is important because, in the sympa Sa —_— ~ 
thetic appeal of harrowing tales of pri 
vation, even the distinctions w 
should b made if the tatemen 
facts were taken at the face value ars 
in dange} b ig forgotte \ ise a 
tually made ou igail tl ] é ; 
wages ) ound s likely b ) 
fused mad iit i! 
5 wages lo os e all: 
v ild h desit »h) T < ) + ? 
decrs 9 ill P 
be pe! d; itis q ino ! 
all uns factol iges a sta , 
i wages be decides re s 
be a legal! blished mir m ig 
the q io let I t nin 
shall be s ctly a living wage or a 
higher than this, but garded as nec . 
‘ rig 
sary for socia ther reasons, is n 
. vz oO] i } 
a mere qu mn of detail it a es ' P 
tion of th xz mo ! ot 
\ I 
retically and practically. We must | p e a < 
our minds open o1 a) qu r ind 
we mus ot confus e one 1 the 
< Fé | 1 pan 
other. : 
But of far graver importan is the ' itt? A 
i ’ ‘ if i 
second consideration. If, by a stroke the factory might 4d i tens advantag 
of the p i satistactor ize could t! inds of he rs > 71 es f YT 
insured to the girls and women who fin i balance of ad\ if ! nain- concerned n 
work for a living, without the introdu ng at home, and might s make hard ve have thi 
tion of any disturbing consequences, ap- er than ever the lot of ot! the inds government gi 
proval of a minimum wage law would who are dependent on the ork for tor a State 
be almost unanimous or ould ob- their living. And it 1 hazard re] i in every other 
ject to such little enhancement of prices ance, to suppose that the ardships | activity, are at 
of commodities as would result. But we which these would in the first instance With all due resp: t ( 
cannot arbitrarily change, in a serious’ endure might ultimately lead to so radi-|' ecutive of the § 
degree, a single important element in a cal a reform in the conditions of domes-' impelled to say that i fora 
widespread economic situation without) tic service as to make this an accepta-| vocating a single Legisvatiy \ 
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r % 
lhe 
is t key to the popularity of the whole 
sion idea. For the moment, the 
old debate over the respective merits of 
d government and representative gov- 


rnment is loudest on the side of the 


forme! A century of democracy has 


is only too familiar with its de- 
s The machine simply won't run 
tself, and we are a little tired of having 
to take so much trouble to make it go 
Why not hand tie thing over to experts, 

om we shall be able to controi by the 


simple device of the recall? In answer, 


re is no need of denying that we have 


hitherto undervalued th in who knew 
ow Still less is it necessary to deny 
that the ideal is neither good govern- 


ment nor representative government, 


ut representative governntent which is 


so good. It is altogether possible, too, 
that for many cities and towns the com- 


oO 


n form will prove successful. But 
the fundamental error in much of the 


is presented in its behalf 


asoning that 


rror that appears so explicitl) 
nd so ludicrously in Gov. Hodges’s 


atement that it was the members of 


Kansas Legislature rather than the 

. 1 that gave the State 1e excellent 
su upon hich j s felicitating it 
| mpossibl { 1 to nprove 

ir go nmental i f yut 
SLI our heads and ¢ XJ x tha 
f " and no ve vil the 

Lin le nt in itever it accom 
If so, the carrying of the 


iment for the direct election of 
ill be a grievous disappoint- 
ent This putting of the cart before 

horse was crisply exposed by Wil- 
am Penn in the preface to his “Frame 
if Government” for “Pennsilvania”’ two 


undred and thirty years ago: 


er rnoment like clock go from the 
on men give ther ind as governments 

1 moved by men, so by them 

ru 1, too Wherefore govern 

nt rather depend upon men, than men 
overnments Let men be good, and 
government cannot be bad; if it be Ill 
il ire it But, if men be bad, let 
government be never so good, they will 

| wv to warp and spoil it to their turn 
now ome iv, let u have good laws 
itter for tl men that execute 

hem but t them cor I that, though 


i] lo ell, good en do better for 
| ! ft 1 men nd b 
’ q } 1 bu Pg ] 

! t 1 law t ter 
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TROTTING FORWARD. 

Mayor Gaynor’s war upon the cabarets 
and the dancing teas raises the ques- 
tion whether we are not on the eve of a 
great awakening in literature and the 
arts. Our esthetic development has been 
retarded by the want of a leisure class. 
Visitors from abroad are appalled by 
the chronic absence of the American 
business man from five o'clock tea. That 
reproach would seem to be in fair way 
to be wiped out, when the hitherto 
tired business man begins to find time 
not only for afternoon tea, but for after- 
noon dancing. Formerly he _ hustled; 
now he trots. Or is it from some other 
source than the business world and the 
professional classes that the mid-day 
iancers of Broadway are drawn? It is 
difficult to go behind the returns. What 
is established is that a leisure class is 
being rapidly developed in New York. 
Nor are the other necessary conditions 
for a flourishing art-life wanting. No 
one who has spent an hour at a Broad- 

ay cabaret can doubt that we are splen- 
didly casting off the shackles of aca- 
demicism. The spirit of caste and con- 
vention is disappearing. Ideals are 
wiingling in delightful promiscuity. A 

tle bit of the overworld, a little bit 


of the underworld, a soupcon of the half- 


} 


vorld—there you have the modern syn- 
thesis of New York as revealed in the 
neighborhood of Forty-second Street. 
Unfortunately, the old habits are hard 
to lose. The ideal of leisure is far from 
receiving universal recognition. Btrwuad- 
ay is still imperfectly typical of Amer- 
ica or even of New York. It is raifier 
disquieting that the class of social work- 
ers is growing almost as fast as the class 
of social idlers. Deaf to the demands 
of the higher culture, a great many 
young men and women, fresh from the 
colleges, are going in for settlement 
work. Instead of devoting themselves 
tc the unfolding of their own personal- 
ity, they go to work in the canneries. 
Instead of recognizing the truth that 
duty is an outworn theological dogma, 
and that life consists in the free and 
joyful play of the faculties, not over- 
looking the physical, they go in for such 
joy-destroying interests as safety legis- 
lation in the factories and a living wage 
for working girls. They are obsessed 
vith the three great D's that make such 


poor conversation at dinntér tables—De- 


linquents, Defectives, Dependents. Tl.e 
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sad truth must be faced. A very im- 


portant section of the young manhood 
and womanhood of New York is still 
in the bonds of the old “slave morality.” 
They are making it very difficult for the 
cabaret to inculcate that joy of life 
which is the basis of all great art. 

But there is room for hope. Consider- 
ing how very new is our cabaret civ- 
ilization, it has accomplished wonders. 
In the special arts of music and the 
dance its innovations have been epoch- 
making. The cabaret singer has gone 
far beyond Richard Strauss in bridging 
the gulf between human voice expres- 
sion and the sounds of the animal world. 
He has gone far beyond Debussy in the 
skill with which he has divested his 
flowing rhythm from the least sugges- 
tion of intellectual coherence. Listen 
to him, and one feels the stiff armor of 
our artificial sensations and modes otf 
thought drop from his shoulders and 
experiences the fresh heart-throb of 
the primitive man lost at midnight in a 
menagerie. “Primitive” will scarce do 
justice to his dancing, which calls up 
simultaneously Pithecanthropus erectus 
and dementia pracoxr. The cabaret in- 
fluence in standardizing dress ideals, 
cosmetics, and the vocabulary and hu- 
mor of the day needs no extended com- 
ment. We see the effects on every hand, 
on Broadway and on Grand Street, in 
dowagers and débutantes. It is one ol 
the greatest levelling processes known 
to history. 

Like all revolutionary changes, the 
cabaret movement naturally arouses 
hostility among the reactionary ele- 
ments in society. It is too much to ex- 
pect, for instance, that Mr. Gaynor 
should easily adjust himself to the re- 
quirements of a new epoch and a new 
outlook upon life. It is even possible to 
sympathize with his position if, for in- 
stance, he shouid deplore the fact that 
too many geod women, if thoughtless, 
nowadays array themselves like dem#- 
mondaines; that too many girls daub 
their faces with powders and cosmetics 
and so destroy the freshness of youth, 
which is one of the few quickening 
things that not even a great city can 
destroy; that, in general, the old dis- 
inction between the years is abandon 
ed, stout middle-age aping the graces 
of youth, youth striving for the cynical 
knowledge and privileges of old age. 


Yes, one can see Mr. Gaynor’s point of 
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view. But, after ail, the question is 


whether we are prepared to go wita the 


imes or against them. 


THE CASE OF JONES. 

Every one knows that it is too earl) 
for Jones to be thinking about getting 
to the country. His turn will come af 
ter Smith’s two weeks’ outing in August. 
For Jones is not a commuter; besides, 
he refuses to call New York suburbs 
‘country.” He is scornful of Smith's 
forward crocuses on Long Island, insist 
ing that more genuine signs of spring 
are to be found in Central Park; and 

hen Smith announced that a dead tree 
on his place awaited the axe of some 
strong man, Jones calmly asked him if 
it was a young peach tree. Yet for three 
days last week Jones was not at the of 
fice, and when he returned from his “‘ill 
ness” showed a surprising color and 
talked a good deal about robins and blue 
birds and bonfires 

For Jones, the bookkeeper, there was 
no other way to get what he had to 
have. Freedom from Saturday at 
till Monday at nine made impracticabl 
the journey of four hours which was 
necessary to land him at the little farm 
n the hills. During the winter months 
as a substitute for exercise, he had in 
creased his smoking, but it hadn't work 
ed satisfactorily. Muscles which used to 


bulge lay flabby with fat But now he 


was coming back into his own. With 
axe in hand he walked a bit shyly about 
the tree which the farmer designated 
What if he should become too blown to 
finish the job that morning? It was not 
what others would think, it was his 
self-respect that hung in the balance. He 
extracted no overconfidence from the 
first few strokes, which went strong and 
true, knowing that the test would come 
later; but when, with only a few rest- 
ing spells, he got to the heart of the 
tree, there came the exultation in his 
strength which he used to feel. He laid 
down the axe in high complacency and 
threw a stone at a shed, fearing to 
choose a smaller target. He wondered 
if he could leap a low fence near by, but 
decided to postpone the attempt until 
the next day. In the back of his mind 
there was also the resolve to put him- 
seif to the trial which above all others 
vould tell him whether age was creep 


ing on. He went back to the city well 


satisfied with his “field day 


birds, or to the light on 


such things comes usually a 


descriptions of rural scenery. Such d: 






a normal young man, who 
country } e way ot many 
his fellows. W i emphasized t 


physical element in his experience, not 
is insensitive to the pleasant 


burning brush, to timid notes 


; 


for many city men appre 


noise of the town and rural 
w city dwellers can approa 
directly. In its presence on 


elf-conscious, ll lacking a 


ni i ( I 

¥ accustomed distract 

amateur fisherman. What 
the beauty about him creeps 


unawares, as mind and | 


lax and expand Neithe 
Jones would be averse to al 
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subordinated, in their accounts, to 
easing the soul and thrilling on: sen 
Perhaps that is the reason 


embarrassment at poetical 


religion, he would say, should 


not talked about, and ce! 


‘ 


consciously sought after. He 


belongs to no Back to Nature Club 


something to be said for 

Jones’s attitude. Nature is like a word 
if scrutinized at length, it be 

omes strangely unfamiliar. We know 
insane fancies the Gé in Ro- 


manticists read into nature 


becau they | not 

over turning y 
painters, as a rul a 

por te They have ’ gyniz d 

g influence of a yw in the 


ue 
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landscape not a poetized cow, just the 
vsual variety, having her prosaic trou- 


sles with flies To come nearer home 


than the little farm ii: the hills, the 


commuter at his garaen piot 18 a pret 
genuine lover of natur Pottering over! 
his roses and tulips, studying the blight 
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where and when the poet and the sol- 
dier could have met. 

On making inquiries, last summer, I 
encountered some reluctance on the part 
of persons living at Blois to admit that 
their ancestors played a part in the Rev- 
olution. Blois is now a quiet town, bien 
pensant and conservative. But in the 
library at the Chateau | found two man- 
uscript volumes containing the minutes 
of a Revolutionary club, Les Amis de 
la Constitution, and other manuscript 
volumes containing the registers of the 
Council, which illuminate 
the history of the town in 1792, and in- 
cidentally Wordsworth’'s life there. This 


Municipal 


information I was able to supplement 
with another manuscript in the archives 
of the department ot Loir et Cher, 
which contains a list of the members 
of the club, with their ages and occupa 
eived the impression that, 


ons I re 


so far as Blois at least was concerned, 


the Revolution Was spontaneous, open 


for the most part in its workings, and 


generous in its aims It is easier now 
for me to understand Wordsworth’s per- 
sistent faith in it, even through the Ter- 
ro 


Phe Society of tl Friends of the 


Constitution met at first in the Abbey 


of St. Laumer, and afterwards in the 
Church of the Jacobins, both having 
be of course, secularized It was af- 
filiated with the Jacobin Club of Paris, 
and one of its chief objects as to be to 
the Municipal Council of Blois’ what 
ie Pa club as to the Convention 
a prod, or “blower It served also fol 
th pread and d us n of political 
n : it kept in touch 1 the Legis 
la e Ass bly, ree il its commis- 
oners and executing ome ort its or- 
dei It assisted in recruiting soldiers. 
t educated the townspeopl in Revolu 
nal doctrine and ga direction to 
publi opinion And, more especially 
in ‘9 it fell in h the sinister fash- 
on of denoun gx ene ies of the repub 
Lie One victim of its zeal was guillo- 
ned rh va s of fanaticism which 
ept over it from time to time were 
ident with alarming news of in 
asion On the whole, the Society, 


ile animated with the most uncom- 


promising zeal for democracy, equality, 
a +} y of man. p rved a mod 
ite ton It sided wi Girondins, 
ind it hero at Paris vas not Robes- 
" ri yut Br ot 
The moat triking per onality in Blois 


is the great constitutional bishop, 
Grégoire, one of the leaders of the clergy 
vho went over to the tiers état at Ver 
ailles in 1789, and now one of the most 
prominent members of the Legislature 
Grégoire, the son of poor peasants, and 
i man no less democratic in conduct 
than in principles, lived with becoming 
simplicity, occupying only a single room 
on the third floor of the episcopal pal 


we. Although only about forty years old 





t 
when he entered upon his complex du- 


ties at Blois, he had already played an 
important réle in Paris, where, both in 
the Jacobin Club and in the National 
Assembly, he had maintained that ex- 
treme democratic views were not incom- 
patible with rational Christianity. Ow- 
ing in some measure to Grégoire’s in- 
fluence, the work of the Society at Blois 
was largely educational. Month after 
month, sessions were held every eve- 
ning, with singing of patriotic songs, 
recitation of patriotic poems, debates on 
abstruse questions, speeches by mem- 
bers, and the reading of addresses from 
Paris and other cities. Under certain 
limitations, the public were admitted to 
the regular meetings. There was a la- 
dies’ gallery, and music by 


nos sc@urs’ 
is frequently mentioned. On Sundays 
ind féte-days special educational or re- 
ligious exercises were held. Speeches 
that had been much relished on ordi- 
nary days were repeated on these grand 
occasions. 

It was with a thrill of gratified ex 
pectation that I read, in the register of 
the Amis de la Constitution, the fol- 
lowing minute: “Session of February 
3, year 4th of liberty. A member ask- 
d for a hearing and proposed two Eng- 


lishmen for membership, requesting 
that, as foreigners and not naturalized, 
they should not be required to take the 
oath. The matter having been discuss 
ed, it was decided that they should not 
be received, but that, nevertheless, they 
might attend the sessions.” On the 
same day, “Our brothers of the Thirty 
second Regiment took the oath collec- 
tively, after the formula had _ been 
read.” 


I have little doubt that Wordsworth 


was one of the two Englishmen. Beau- 
puy was certain'y one of “our brothers 
of the Thirty-second Regiment rhere 


are frequent references to this body in 
the minute-book, sometimes under its 
old royalist name, fassigny.”’ Only a 


letachment was at Blois, including 


Beaupuy’s company. The rest, and I 
believe the larger part, of the regiment 
vas at Tours. New members of the So- 
ciety did not always take the oath im- 
mediately after their election, and | 
think it was Beaupuy of whom it-is re« 
corded, on January 22, 1792: “One oi 
our brothers of the Thirty-second Regi- 
ment read a most eloquent discourse on 
political distrust. He made us feel 
how dangerous it is when it exceeds the 
limits of that proper watchfulness which 
is the duty of all good citizens.” His 
paper was followed by a discussion of 
the danger and the necessity of enthusi- 
asm. The officer's name is badly writ- 
ten, as if the secretary was not sure 
how to spell the second syllable, but 
looks like “Beaupuy” or “Beaupuis,” the 
latter being the form Wordsworth uses 
in the “Prelude.” The sentiments of 
which we thus catch a far-away echo 
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known to have entertained. On January 
29 it is recorded that “M. [name not 
plainly legible, but very much like 
‘Beaupuy’], officer of the Thirty-second 
Regiment, gave a second reading of his 
discourse on distrust, which was receiv- 
ed with fresh plaudits.” 

Beaupuy’s company, according to MM. 
Bussiére and Legouis, had been trans 
ferred from Tours to. Blois in August, 
1791. He was stationed there until July 
27, 1792, when he parted from his young 
English friend, now a zealous convert to 
that religion of humanity which he pro 
fessed. In any attempt to estimate the 
living personal influences that determin 
ed Wordsworth’s character, the name ot 
Michel Beaupuy must come next after 
those of Dorothy Wordsworth and Sam- 
uel Taylor Coleridge. 

I have said that I have little doubt 
Wordsworth was one of the two English- 
men for whom application was made on 
February 3, 1792. In the minutes of 
the Society no other Englishmen are 
mentioned or referred to. Wordsworth 
himself, in his curiously disproportion 
ed Autobiographical Memoranda, tells 
us that he lived at Blois for some time 
in 1792, and was there “when the King 
was dethroned,’ which was in August. 
He wrote from Blois to his friend, Wil- 
liam Matthews, on May 17, expressing 
his interest in the fortunes of the Revo- 
lution and his anxiety lest its enemies 
might prevail against it. This is the 
only part of his correspondence during 
that year which has been preserved. Af- 
ter beginning to write of French af- 
fairs, he checks himself. ‘‘The truth is,” 
he says, “that in London you have per 
haps a better opportunity of being in- 
formed of the general concerns ol 
France than in a petty provincial town 
in the heart of the kingdom itself. The 
annals of the department are all with 
which I have a better opportunity otf 
being acquainted than you, provided you 
feel sufficient interest in informing your- 
self.” The terms in which he refers, 
in the “Prelude,” to his association with 
Beaupuy, their walks and excursions to- 
gether, their long discussions, and his 
own gradual change, under Beaupuy’s 
influence, from a mere friendly specta- 
tor of the Revolution to a grounded and 
well-informed defender of its  princi- 
ples, make it almost necessary to in- 
fer that he was at Blois six or seven 
months, rather than three. There could 
have been very few other Englishmen in 
the place, which at that time had a pop 
ulation of about eleven thousand. Jo- 
seph Jekyll, a young English traveller 
who resided there in 1775, found only 
one compatriot. And there was now an 
element of danger, which would tend to 
keep foreigners away from the interior 
of France. At no time in the eighteenth 
century, moreover, was there much at 
Blois to attract strangers. The larger 


are precisely those which Beaupuy is 
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cities, of Orléans above and Tours be- 
low, both offered superior charms 


Groreck McLean HaARPer 


FRENCH BOOK NOTES 
Paris, March 26 

The Parisian yield of noteworthy 
books in the past year offers a few tha 
fulfil Matthew Arnold's definition ol 
literature as a criticism of life It is 
the life of the nineteenth century in 
its heredity and formation, its authors 
and ideas. 

“Chateaubriand” (Calmann-Lévy so0 
pages, 3.50 francs), by Jules Lemaitre, 
of the French Academy, has the alert, 
worldly, scholarly tone of the conferences 
in which the book was originally deliv 
ered. Such conferences are addressed to 
hearers who gladly learn, but who have 
an intelligent criticism of their own 
Our author has brought this kind of 
literature to a high pitch of excellence, 
as he had already done for Fénelon, 


Racine, and Rousseau: 


[Chateaubriand] knew how to express 
with words more sensations than any one 
had done before him. He is the man who 
renewed the French imagination” (Fa 
guet) He is the father of romanticism and 
of well-nigh the whole literature of the 
nineteenth century. And he is the inventor 
of a new fashion of being sad In 
what concerns his glory, he has had un 
heard-of luck, all but equal to that of the 
Iemperor Among our great write! he 
the only one fully astride of two worlds, the 
only one who belonged to the old régime 
and the new, the only one who lived almost 
is much in one as in the other, the only 
one also who had travelled so much and 
en 80 many aspects of the earth He was 


born in 1768, ten years before the death of 


Voltaire and Rousseau He died in 15848 
when Taine and Renan were already writ 
ing Like the old France and the 


new, he experienced the harsh transition 
from one to the other He saw the 
Revolution and he saw the Empire Hi 
genius received its finest shocks from real 
ity He has bequeathed to us fash 
ions of feeling in which we still take de 


Note that our lecturer, in addition to 
his own sensitive competence, shows a 
nimble assimilation of the vast recent 
literature of erudition which has this 
epoch-making Chateaubriand for its 
object Professor Bédier and the Abbé 
Pertin on the American journey with 
its delicious improbabilities; André 
Beaunier on his friendships with dis 
tinguished ladies, and Edouard Herriot 
on Madame Récamier; Victor Giraud 
on his particular religious and social 
bearings; penetrating political pages of 
Charles Maurras, the advancing prophet 
of Reaction; and Edmond Biré on the 
most perpetual of his works, “Mémoires 
d'outre-tombe.” 

The book of Chateaubriand which in 
fluenced Europe's literature at the time, 
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as Napoleon did its social organization, 
may be little read now It is a great 
excellence of Jules Lemalitre that he ex 
hibits such a work in its connections be 


fore and after 


bore within } t ‘ 
tlanisme whi it 
to write It « t i 
ind had th Hi 
nted lay j 
beg: if i i ‘ 
This has its English parallel in 


Walter Scott's work, which, as New! 


notes, prepared w lling minds for the 
Oxford Movement Unfortunately, our 
English criticism seldom takes the pa 

to peer from between book covers at the 


stream of ideas issuing forth and rea 
ized in life Jules Lemaitres weake 
but to English readers novel and su: 
gestive, chapter, Political Life may 
be supplemented from a too little known 
English writer with views and a right 
to views, Henry Reeve, who was the 
friend of Tocqueville and long at the 
head of the Edinburgh Review and the 
foreign section of the London Times 
(“Royal and Republican Franc: Vi 
Il) The Comte d'Antioche has pul 
lished recently the French Foreign Office 
documents relating to this activity of 
Chateaubriand in history-making 

The third volume of the “Histoire de 
la Littérature Francaise classique 
1515-1830" (Delagrave—600 pages, 7.50 
franes), bs the regretted Ferdinand 
Brunetiére, has been prepared for pul 
lication by devoted disciples; and it 
good to know that the final volume w 
also be published. We have here all the 
qualities which won a predominant plac 


for its author in the generation mn 


passing-—immenst erudition indepe! 
dence and vigor, and philosophi 
eralization It is a lasting wonder that 
official France,in the name of scier 
should have denied to such a man who 
had already forced a way for himself in 
the University the crowning of | areer 
in the Collége de France a piece or Ja 


cobinism in which Berthelot, the head 


of French science and a consistent antag 
onist of Brunetiére's thought efused 
to join. The present volume is limited 
to the eighteenth century but n a 

cordance with the author's evolutionary 
method, it goes bas to the weakenin 

of the seventeenth-century pirit and 


the decadence of those who held by th 
“ancients,” to Crébillon’s tragedy and 
comedy from Regnard to Marivaux, to 
preaching Massillon and doubting Bayl 
and scientific Fontenelle, with the salon 
of Madame Lambert: and it goes on 
with the formation of the new spirit in 
the first period of the lives of Voltair 
and Rousseau, with Montesquieu and 
the Abbé Prévost and Vauvenargues and 


the others. Next follows the new spirit 
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r critical 
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more 


compass 
tory of nine 
n France, if 
inted, double 
de of 


oO many 


naines 
put 
The 

with 


ordered 
inticism, 
entury in 
ler the Firat 
philoso 


to repute by 


ng France); 
‘hateaubriand 
the roman 
ation, and the 
German phi 


influence of 


‘Lhe 


Walter Si 


Nation 


ott and Byron; the passage 


from the pre-romanticism of Casimir 
Delavigne to the full-growth of Victor 
Ilugo, Lamartine, and Vigny, with Al 
I d de Mus and Stendhal and Mé1 
‘ ind a 8 ira chaptel ym the 
( i i ro i riting 
I rd part takes up the Humani 
tarian and Positivist movement, Lamen- 
nais, George Sand, Balzac, Lamartine, 
ind Victor Hugo again, and Michelet. 
‘he fourth is the triumph of Positive 
leas under the Second Empire, with its 
votion to moral problems in Alexan- 
dre Dumas fils (by a systematic aber- 


ration the father, romancer of the uni- 


. } 
f is scarcely 


mentioned, perhaps as 


not belonging to professorial litera- 


ture); Sainte-Beuve, Renan, Taine, 


naturalist 
Zola, 
from 


Flaubert; impressionist and 


novels, Goncourts, Daudet, Mau- 


passant; Parnassian poets Théo- 


phile Gautier to Heredia, and Indepen- 
dents from Brizeux to Francois Coppée. 
The fifth part furnishes abundance of 
names and details from our contempo- 


rary period in the various branches of 
its superabundant literature. 

“Moore en France’ (H, Champion 
180 pages, 8vo) is apparently a doctor's 
thesis at the University of Lyons. Its 
English author, Allen Burdett Thomas, 
has rendered good service to the his- 
tory of literature by ferreting out the 
not inconsiderable influence of Thomas 


Moore's poems in the literary production 
Pontimartin 
serted 


f French 
The 
and 


romantics, 


said: 
1830 d Corneille 
insular 
gods, Shakespeare, Milton, Lord Byron, 


The connection of 


youth of 


Racine to offer incense to 
and Thomas Moore.” 
“Eloa” 
he Angels” is a 


with Moore's “Loves of 
distinct 

Sainte-Beuve, 
“Alfred 


personalité 


Vigny's 
contribution, 
suspected by ignored by 


srunetiére. Tennyson—son 


spiritualisme, sa morale” 


Librairie Kiindig—300 
Frédéric also 
will be of real help 


to all those who still find in Tennyson 


(Geneva, pages 


Svo), by Louis Choisy, 


docteur-cs-lettres, 


the most sympathetic expression of their 
In France, Tennyson 
said to have exercised no influ- 


doubts and hopes. 
may be 
ence, although he is studied increasing- 
gave him achapter, little kind- 
the judgment of 
and preferring 
Musset. Montégut pronounced 


ly. Taine 
er than Olympian 


Emerson, wound up by 


Alfred de 


flatly the man a “dilettante” and his 
poetry “fantasy.” The second part of 
the present book is of chief interest— 


140 pages on Anglo-Saxon energy, dilet- 
religion, 
pessimism and doubt, the problem of im- 
the god of 


tanteism, moral ideal, Christian 


mortality, pantheism, love 


and intuition—all copiously illustrated 
from Tennyson in English and in 
French, 

“Pages de Critique et de Doctrine” 


990° 


325 pages), by Paul 
is a work of the author's lat- 


(Plon—2 vols., 340, 


Bourget, 
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est and approved thought. For thirty 
years he has been uttering himself, in 
forty-five published volumes. The book 
with a teach- 
ing, such as Gladstone foresaw in Paul 
Bourget’s “Disciple.” Without the musi- 
cal cynicism of Anatole France or the 
emphasis of Zola, and with the disad- 
vantages of a writer seeking to pene- 
trate deeply into his people’s life, our 
author has fulfilled the hopes 
Taine conceived of from the first. 
He has become more and more a “phi- 
for the new generation. Mau- 
rice Barrés, who puzzled Taine, has be- 
come by virtue of more brilliant litera- 
ture a light more immediately shining; 
but the intellectual reaction which is 
now sweeping away Young France goes 
back in large part to Paul Bourget. And 
this is the chief importance of a book 
like the present for a foreign public 
which catches up painfully with French 
thought. Six portraits conclude the book, 
the last being Melchior de Vogiié, who 
twenty-five years ago inspired French 
youth with a new spirit that was lost 
in the Dreyfus tempest: 


is properly “miscellanies” 


’ 


which 
him 


losopher” 


Truly, are we driven to this alternative— 
that we life either mechani- 
cally or mystically, that we must sacrifice 
either Science or Faith, logical deduction 
When we try to grasp mentally 
French 


must conceive 


or belief? 
the movement 
thought during these twenty-five years, we 
recognize that all its effort, often obscure, 
sometimes misled, 
search for a 
extremes. 


accomplished by 


has consisted in a pas- 


sionate via media between 


these two 


S. D. 


NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES. 
Although the organized movement against 
the use of alcoholic liquors is modern, there 
is a considerable body of literature of an 
earlier date mainly composed of denuncia- 
drunkenness and exhortations to 
less of moderation in the use of 


Such a work lies before me. 


\ Treatise Against Drunkennesse. De- 
scribed In its Nature, Kindes, Effects, and 
Especially that of Drinking of 
To. which are added, two short 
of 8S. Augustine’s, De Tempore, 

translated By Matthew Scrive- 
ner Crimen Placuisse putavit. London: 
Printed for Charles Brown, Bookseller in 
Cambridge. 1685. 12°, 


tions of 
more or 


intoxicants. 


Causes, 

Healths, 
Sermons 
Faithfully 


that a Cambridge 
London for a 


little 
should 


odd 
zo to 


It seems a 
bookseller 
printer, but so it is. 

The author is not a writer of great dis- 
tinction, but some of his allegations and 
admissions are interesting in their rela- 
to the social habits of the days of 
“Sacred Majesty” James II. He is a 
erudition and cites among 

great and small, Aris- 
tophanes, Godignus, Plutarch, Seneca, 
Chrysostom, Alexander ab Alexandro, Pliny, 
Acosta, Jerome, Chaucer, Clement of Alex- 
Origen, Faustus, Soci- 
nus, and “that Poet Oppian.” 
From the last-named he quotes, in a trans- 
lation presumably of his own making, a 
reference to “that high-spirited Beast the 


tion 
his 
man of some 


other authors, 


Augustine, 
excellent 


andria, 
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by calling it A Fools, and soon shot 
what particular action of James I t 


refers may ‘ 1 matter for on 


eign Author, who to 1eW ii | 
hath published an Oration in tl 
Drunkenness, a Subject be ming 


and Genious of 





ster” (p 10) To what bo thi is 
allusion, I do not know, as it is much t 
early for the famous “Eloge de l'Yvress« 
of Henri de Sallengre 

There is no doctrine of total abstinen 
from alcohol in Scrivener’s book, and h 


gives up the attempt to define Drunkenne:s 
quantitatively. He mentions the saying, “To 
drink like a Lord,” as making it “a piece 

greatnesse to be really base.” He quotes 
Plutarch’s saying, “That it is not the abun- 
dance of Wine and Roast-meat which makes 
Men cheerful at Feasts, but a fair hop 
and persuasion that God is propitiously 
with them, and graciously accepts what i 
there and then performed,” and adds, “I 
would to God such doctrines as this were 
more frequent in the mouths of Christians, 
and their mirth more exactly regulated by 
such considerations” (p. 39). He com- 
Plains of the erotic and bacchanalian char- 
acter of the poetry of his day (p. 44). “I 
know not,” he says, “what peculiar daring 
spirit is infused with Wine and strong 
Drinks into the mind of the Drunkard, that 
he answers all such attempts of reducing 
him to Sobriety, with jests, scoffs, threat- 
enings, ragings, and worse a great deal 
many times” (p. 57). He declares that 
some Sectaries were accustomed “under col 
our of the great pains they were to take, or 
had taken in Preaching, to drink Wine and 
take Tobacco, too (such Sots were somé 
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to the blessed memory (as they ull it) of 
that Infamous Traitor Stephen Colledge 
and is commonly done by the same Zealots 
for Healths to Quear of Lewd Lif and 
Conversation” (p. 137) This i n allu- 
sion to the “Protest t Joyr oO of 
tl believers in the ! i I ish Plot,” 
and also one of it ho wv ex 
¢ ted i 1 traitor \ t f Hi 


other claim to memory is that he invented 
the “Protestant Flail,” of which the mod- 
ern life-preserver may be iid to be a de- 
scendant 

Scrivener was not alone in his dislike of 
health drinking In 1684 there appeared 
rhe Great Evil of Health Drinking,” by 
mn anonymous author who fully corrobo 


rates the testimony of Scrivener as to th 


danger of refusing to drink a health. “The 
old form,” says this anonymous writer, 
‘which became a proverb, Aut bibe, aut 


abi, ‘Do as we do, or begone,’ was safe 


and civil, in comparison with the forms 
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1 in question 
emplo rs. The 
iral l in com 

inager ) t 
hi al Vor n 
about it to all 
yu ad rtised 


’ y i r 
ti t without 
levised Any 
kly nethens 
g it t rt 
il 
t what t 
‘ } rr 
| nz 
i illowal 
ma n h of 
z hi I 
l ind 
in one basket 


attitude of 


in any other 
irning power 
of busir 

ild be applied 
ll offi r i 
iirs and of the 
ibly of scientific 
ild learn to burn 


made ind 
iraged by 
known 


ll 
ude 


r well 
iperiors do 
will be n 
like 
his 
he 


col 


ds 
all 


and 


er ne 
add 
patience” 

need till 


to 


our 


The Nation 


ges elect to administrative positions men 
with common sense enough, and sufficient 
democracy of soul, to see that something 
may be done for the workmen, the unor- 
ganized labor, of our larger institutions. 

holarship and teaching ability are two 
eparable and often separated faculties, the 
latt the more directly convertible into 
money As a matter of mere business fair- 
ness, then, it would be wise to open a more 
iseful and honorable academic career to 
the teacher, whose power lies chiefly in the 
lirection of dealing with men 

A. T. ROBINSON. 
M I f Techn April 4 
A QUESTION OF PUBLISHING 

ro THe Epitor or THE NATION 

S I have lost sixty cents. The amount 

small, it is true, but I am one of the 
proverbial “thrifty” foreigners of American 
newspaper fame, and I hate to lose sixty 

nt It would bring me Punch for one 
month, it would buy me twelve classics in 
the Reclam edition, and would provide me 
with most of Moliére’s masterpieces. This 
is the way in which I lost my money, and I 


before the high-tribunal of 
to right 


wish to bring it 


Nation readers whether I am 


see 
in complaining 
little 


written by 


March 29, I 
than 55 


On Saturday, bought a 


book of 
H 
of somewhere on 
rhe of the booklet 
ery Future.” On 

New York 
of the future 
the whole of 
1 I had 
vas printed on the front 
of the paper The 
that Brother Huebsch 
permission to publish “the following 


text, 
Mr 


Avenue, 


less 


Wells 


pages 
d by Huebsch 
New 


Discov 


G and printe 


Fifth York 
name was the 
the 


the 


morning i 
first 
that 


pam 


of Sunday 


bought 


and my 
the fact 
Wells's 
sixty 


the 


Times, 

was 

Mr 
paid 


disc 


overy 
virtually 


yhlet (for while cents) 


page of Maga- 


ne Section Times in 


for! has given 
the 


ibstract.” 


us 
it 
Certainly this permission was 
ost liberal w 


of Mr. Wells, 


ryvth ne 


for omitting the 
the 


ay 
tion paper prints 
which I had 


Now, it seems to me 


irtually eve else (for 


ust paid sixty cents) 
in this 
to be 
those cents, | 
should first 
then should 
Huebsch's 


imong 


something 


it 


that where there is 


some 


iffair which is not quite as ought 


Apart 
fail 


loss of sixty 
the 
Huebsch and 
of Mr 
Huebsch's 
valuable Sunday 
this, 
Hashimuro Togo “lI 
Dr. H. W. VAN 


from the 
ad 

take 
by 
its 


to see why Times 
Mr 


wind 


ertise 


stl the out sails 


nting said book 
articles 
like 


require 


other 


many 


{| do not understand and my 


oreign brother 


for answe! LOON 


Ap 2 


rHt COMPOSITE RIZAL 


THE NATION 
of 
Rizal's 
with 


I iL EMPITOR OF 


Sit In your issue January %, your 


of 
Filipino 


books pronounces 
blood.” 


writing 


reviewer! Joaé 
KMuropean 
of 
Philippine sub- 
all 


has been done by an Amer- 


him “a no 


this is another instance 


dly at 
By 


| fear 
long on 
far the 
relating Rizal 
ican member of the Philippine Academy, Mr 
the 
researches the 
and in a 
prints a’ 


range 
beat 


learn 


jects work on matters 


to 
Especially in reapect to 
his 
mentioning, 


1911 


Austin Craig 


Rizal genealogy are 


only ones worth 


pamphlet published in he 
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Rizal 
three 


hart showing how composite a type 
His ancestry included indeed 
(Filipino) tribes (Tagalog, Pangasi- 
llokano), but his Spanish blood 
far the Ilokano virtually 
equalled the Pangasinan, which will doubt- 
truth be 


was 

Malay 
nan, and 
exceeded and 
whatever 
further 
Rizal 
essential.” 


account for may 
the 


major 


less 
found in reviewer's assertion 
that “the 
tinctly 

The fact 
were 

Latin 
United 
by 
of 


ment 


theses of are dis- 
in 
that 
Anglo-Saxon 


He 


and 


pro-Spanish every 
aspirations 
than 

the 


and 


his 
rather 


is, however, 

towards 

ideals 
States, 


visited England and 
both 


the 


by examplk 


precept advocated study and use 
that 
is 
the 


generation 


same English which our Govern- 


foolishly 
Filipinos, 


“forcing” 
but which the rising 
engaged in acquiring 
gratifying Rizal, 
1889, in his “Filipinas dentro cien 
fa- 
sug- 


charged with 
upon 
is now 


with eagerness too, as 
early as 
afios,” displayed 
miliarity with 
gesting the 


ty might one day 


rare foresight and 
world 
that American 


be extended to this archi- 


movements by 


idea sovereign- 
pelago 
But 


shown 


Mr. Craig 
of the 
records at 
his Chi- 
This fact, 
all 
and 


to return to his ancestry; 


by a painstaking study 
including the parish 
Rizal's birthplace, that 


exceeds all the rest. 


has 
sources, 

Calamba, 
blood 
which 


nese 


was overlooked or concealed by 


explains much, 
announcement the large Chinese 
community of Manila claimed and as 
long ago as 1909, a prominent place in the 
In fact, it would 
Booker 


previous biographers, 


upon its 


won, 


annual Rizal day parade. 
be to 
Washington other eminent colored 
editorial of the 
non-Afri- 

Filipino 


quite as accurate speak of 
and the 
named in 
issue “Bantus with 
blood” to call Rizal “a 
European blood.” 


Ss 


Americans your 


same as no 


can as 


with no 


CHARLES LOBINGIER, 
Chancellor, Philippine Academy. 


Manila, Febrnary 22. 


[Accepting Judge Lobingier’s correc- 
tion regarding Rizal's strain of Spanish 
blood, I do how this detail in 
any way affects my view of the inter- 
est attaching to Rizal's novels as show- 
ing some of the intellectual possibilities 
of the Filipinos. As for the emphasis 
laid on Rizal as a prophet of 
American rule, that is something entire- 
ly irrelevant to my review and to the 
two novels, which contain, in fact, no 
prophecy of American rule and no prop- 
aganda of Americanism. The thesis of 
these two books is pro-Spanish to the 
extent, and with the limitations, indi- 
cated in my review. To suggest, how- 
ever, that the prophecy of 1889 had any- 
thing to do with pro-American sympa- 
thies is unfortunate, as shown, for in- 
stance, by the fact that Rizal published 
the document cited in Spain. As Mr. 
Derbyshire says, the travels in the Unit- 
ed States “did not seem to make any 
distinct impression upon him.” I cred- 
ited Rizal with a general sympathy with 
Western ideals. The attempt to An- 
glicize him, to Americanize him, is a 
sample of the distortions that have al- 
ways pursued the man. We have had 


not see 


above 
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the Filipino patriot, and the Spanish 


tyrant. Now it is the turn of the Amer- 
ican officeholder.—Tue Reviewer. } 





SWIFT'S JOKE ON PARTRIDGE 

To THE Et! orn OF THE NATION 

SIR In reading recently Tirso de Mo 
lina’s “Los Tres Maridos Burlados,” I was 
struck by the identity of the theme of the 
first mockery (burla) with Swift's fa 
mous jest on poor Partridge, the almana 
maker—that of soberly publishing the 
death and burial of a man who is in the 
full possession of his faculties. It is my 
conviction that the world does not willing 
ly let die a good thing once well said. | 
have an impression, gathered from the Me 
moirs, that Swift read Spanish Is Tirso 
de Molina his source? Why does not som: 
student of comparative literature give other 
versions of the same jest? 


CHARLES 8 CLAIR WADI 


‘WITCH MONEY.” 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION 

Sir: Prof. J. M. Hart, in his article on 
The Adoration of the Magi” (Nation, March 
13), comments upon the early transition of 
the “wise men” in popular belief from 
magi to magicians, and upon their special 
potency against epilepsy It is a long de 
scent from twelfth-century St. Elizabeth of 
Schonau, invoking for her ailments Mel 
chior, Balthasar, and Caspar, to a Tuscan 
peasant of our own day but a medal in 
my collection of Italian amulets seems to 
establish their kinshiy 

This wonder-working piece of brass dis 
plays on one side the three kings kneeling 
before the Holy Family; on the reverse 
are the words 


Ss teges 


Gasp. Mel. Bald 

orate pro nobis 

nune et in hora 

mortis nostra¢ 

Amen 

The medal was issued from a convent in 
1908 to a young shepherdes who had led 
her flock for summer grazing to the Apen 
nines For a holiday she went to visit an 
aunt in a mountain village some fort) 
kilometres from Florence gnorant of her 
kinswoman’s possession of the Evil Ey: 
she could in no way account for her own 
Unabl 


rescued from 


sudden prostration with vertigo 
to stand or to eat, she was 
her unwonted plight through the wise coun 
sel of neighbors The aunt was a good 
woman, they all agreed, of generous heart 
and very pious; but so baneful was her 
glance that when she went to mass the 
priest might be sure of officiating for her 
alone The remedy was simple—the wear 
ing of a medaglia delle asatreghe (witch 
medal) obtainable from certain nuns in 
Prato As the 
from her bed, a kindly woman lent her 


sufferer could not rise 


the necessary charm It was none other 
than the medal described above 

The girl's recovery was immediate and 
so lasting that she tarried with her aunt 
in peace and comfort In the q@iutumn she 
was in Florence on her way to winter pas- 
turage in the Maremma. Full of enthu 
siasm over her miraculous recovery, she 


had procured two medals from the sisters 


- 


‘The 


in Prato, and, being in radiant health, she 


Nation 


was quite willing to exchange one piece 


of her “witch money for coin of an 


Literature 


HYNDMAN’S REMINISCENCES 


I ther Reminiscences. By Henry May 
ers Hyndman. New York: The Ma 
millan Co. $5 net 
Mr. Hyndman states that he was en 


ordial welcome given 
to his earlier volume of autobiography 


(reviewed in the Nation of November! 


’ S11) to complete his tmhemoirs We 
are glad that he has done so, becaus 
this new volume has great valu Not 


nly is it written with the ease and 
frankness indispe nsabl to good auto 
biography, but it shows us the leading 
British Socialist of his generation in 
the thick of the fight which Socialism 
has been waging for thirty years past 
By reading it attentively, we get not 
merely the theories and ideals which 
Socialists profess: Mr. Hyndman shows 
us the motives which really inspire 
them and the deeds they actually do 
Born to wealth; educated at Trinity 


Cambridge; one of the best 


College, 

icketers of his time; a lover of adven 
ture; versatile; full of British vigor and 
brusqueness, which did not, however 
shut him out from contacts with persons 
High and low; a mining expert and in 
vestor in Aastralia and our West-—-Hynd 
man had lived half-a-dozen lives before 
he dedicated himself unreservedly to So 
ialism five and thirty years ago. Marx 
was his master, and Hyndman remains 
to-day an uncompromising Marxian. His 
reminiscences are nearly evenly divided 
between persons and events, with do 
trines and criticisms sprinkled freely 
throughout the book. 

He gives a sympatheti« 
Michael Davitt, 


Garibaldi for “sheer force of 


sketch ot 
whom he ranks with 
moral) 
worth and nobility of character.’ Hynd 
man himself, being an Irish Land 


Leaguer, was behind the scenes, and he 


furnishes evidence to confirm his high 
stimate of Davitt He also reports 
some characteristic doings of the Irish 
onspirators. His eulogy of Davitt is 
all the more magnanimous, because he 
believed that Davitt’s views on Social 
ism and political economy were unsound 
and harmful. 

To Lady Warwick, the only aristo 
cratic woman in Europe who, disregard 
ing her caste, her traditions, and her 
material interests, came out courageous 
ly for the cause, Mr. Hyndman pays a 
high tribute. He still retains enough of 
the inherited ideals of the past to write 
with chivalrous fervor of the beautiful 
Countess, whose career, he thinks, has 
just begun; and he defends her from the 





criticism of those who ask why she does 
not sell all and give to the poor t she 
is really sincere in her desire for Social 
sm. That question, he says, appli to 
all who are living upon rent 

profit in any shape, and are taking 

pat i the a ‘ L | ’ 
au gz and dis b i i 


by on ‘ 
iitions on! ins app ) i 
her The syst ind 
profit-taking is not to b ‘ n d uu 
by mere personal sacrin ho ittel! 
how noble suc lorer ng ot yeu ind 
position may appear ! mt ( 


morality point of view 


The best of the perso! | ket is 
devoted to Bernard Sha n lo! Mgr 
Hivndman detects Heine's power of turn 
ing to you the seamy side of any sub 
ject which he ias just pre nted fi , 
a pleasing point of view He a 
al revealing anecdotes, much penetra 
ing literary analysis, and a surve ol 


Shaw and the Fabians, whom he regard 


as obstructionist and reactionaries 
This is a chapter which all who are in 
leé rested inl tiie most dist ussed bri : i 
writer of the day ought not to overlook 


Mr Hyndman concludes that Shaw is, 
first of all, a poseur; but that, although 
the mercurial lrishman deserted the So 
Cialist cause, he indirectly helping on 
the social revolution by exposing with 
mordant wit the paradoxes, evi and 


shortcomings of the present régim 


livndman devotes other chapters” to 
Henry Labouchere, the quintessence ol 
cynicism: to W. T. Stead Vhhom fe in 


derrates; to Walter Crane and latch 


ford; to Eleanor Marx and her depraved 
lover, Edward Aveling; and to some ol 
the Russian Revolutionis neluding 
Stepniak, Lavrenius, and Azeff vho 
claim to the title of most infamous of 
traitors seems indisputa 
Even more significant Owe 

that part of the book in which Hynd 
man tells of the work which he is di 


rected for nearly a generation, and 


icises the evil conditions to whi 


trialism, as he charge ha ro | 
land In that, the richest of all lands, 
there are, accerding to him, thirteen mil 
lion people in poverty, and of it 


ber more than half regularly feel the 


pinch of hunge! Nowhere else does 


hideous contrast wtiween Vast veal 
and widespread misery flaunt elf so 
openly. The realization of th: iffering 


and injustice has burned into Mr. Iiynd 


man’s soul. He shows a savage indigna 
tion towards the industria! ystem 


which has reduced so large a proportion 


of the modern world to the cond 
hopeless helots; but he believe in ed 
cation and progr through politics; il 


that fails, he would resort to violence 
We find no 
from him of what will happen when 


satisiactory tatement 


thoroughgoing Socialism is established 
His main concern is to destroy the ex 
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£ f I £0 so lar purs S an en onal profession. W 
Br l 3 to copy can nk of no one s | equipped as 
od id se fe M. Rolland to des ly e deli 
my l pa shades of f PU contribute 
» a musicians ad ent has 
eg é ing g ind a skilful 
psy holog ; | al tophe de- 
CURRENT FICTION spite its great shortco es as a novel 
End. (Lo s a stirring atte present sincere 
| j | > Bus ly an importan to a material- 
. 1) | | Rol ninded nera 
l ed |! ty ( inan ——- 
Henry Holt & C¢ Twixt Land and Sea. By Joseph Conrad 
" p hn o New York: George H. Doran Co. 
BY vel The title is explained by the sub-titles 
ied dee ics has of the three tales here assembled. The 
d —-s J vay oncede first is “a harbour story,” the second “an 
: a ut It to feel in episode from the coast,” and the third 
nstalme 4 r ntral « story of shallow waters. The lead- 
: pay n end to stand jing figure in each of the stories is a 
ind distinct. Nor has © 4aU- trading skipper of the south seas, but 
tered s method. Here are the) 4 pper in some sense out of his ele- 
, sessness, | CONECTIES) ment. Ships provide the background 
™ growing out Of ho Organic for some of the scenes, but they ar 
plot (each being manufactured to illus ships at a disadvantage, unheroic; be- 
rat itever phase of character is UD-| cajmed, or at anchor, or the victim of 
y, bermost at the moment), the same Bar-| gat mischance in fair weather. Even 
y and preachment. Yet the reader, the sea is not the deep sea of Mr. Con- 
in e has patience, will carry away the 


rad’s devotion, but a broken body of 


mory of a powerful personality. The water surrounding various man-infested 
first English volume followed the life bodies of land, and subject to indig- 
musician to be—said by nities. A sense of uneasy and not al- 
ome to be patterned on Beethoven Ways seemly contact between land and 





rom birth j s W he Rhine j t j 
; from birth in a small town on the Rhine | geq jandman and seaman, is strong in 


) a period in young manhood when, ow- the book. 


ing to h participation in a political The exotic flavor of these stories is 
disturbance, he is obliged to flee from not wholly due to their setting. Though 
is country and goes to Paris. In the this writer long ago chose English for 
second volume he continues, in that city, hig medium, his masters are not more 


English than Polish, but French. Even 


o fight for his ideals, and succeeds af- 
* direst verty j £ rie j y fal : > : : 

er dit poverty in achieving tame.| the details of his style, his sentence- 
rhe final volume sees him « 


isdainful of structure, his rhythm, often recall the 
petting Parisian society is eager to 


aes great French story writers. There are 
} ‘ til iving meagre cir- , 
bestow and still living in meagi "whole pages in the present volume 
] stances et e ¢ iovs a ricn trie! : . 9 . as 
umstan Y he enjoys a : d- which have the effect of a translation, 
ip, culminating in honest love, witl 


a very beautiful and almost concealed 
lad if qualit the Grazii f olume . on . 
acy OF QUaIILY 1e Grazia of Volume translation, from the tongue of Gautier 


| bes s s V ‘thy, thougi r the 

[—besides less worthy, though for the 4nq Maupassant. 

oment sincere, affairs with two other 

vomen. He dies in middle life, glowing Very soon I became entranced by this 


. blue, pinnacled apparition, almost trans- 
to the end with the thought of the splen- “s 2 

: . parent against the light of the sky, a mere 
did battle for righteousness which life ; ; 
emanation, the astral body of an island 
risen to greet me from afar. And I won- 
dered half seriously whether it was a good 


holds out to the robust and brave. Loy- 
alty to principle and to friend is his out- 
tanding quality. omen, whether what would meet me in that 


Although M. Rolland’s method of con-| island would be as luckily exceptional as 


ruction is open to severe criticism, it this be autiful, dreamlike vision 


s0 very 

possible that no more rigid literary few seamen have been privileged to behold. 
form would have contained all that he What the island holds for the narra- 
desired to say. For the work as it’ tor, captain of a freighter, is an experi- 


stands is a running comment on the ence, under less idyllic conditions, such 


main tendencies of music, literature,and as one associates with the dreamy in- 
politics during the past fifty years. conclusive art of Loti. It holds, immur- 
Jean-Christophe” has the looseness of | ed in a tropical garden, a daughter of 
unhappy parentage and of the South; a 
vided with personal names for the most creature flerce, silent, and morbidly 
part taking the place of people. Yet M.| beautiful. Without experience of man, 
Rolland has gone deeply into the spir-| she is quiveringly fearful of him, a sav- 
age in a dingy wrapper, a proud and 
sullen animal from whom anything may 
be expected. Under her strange spell 
the skipper, idle ashore, presently falls. 


the ancient epic romance, themes pro- 


itual possibilities of the present age. If 
he seems at times to revive the spirit of 
German Romanticism, he will gain some 
indulgence from the fact that his hero| 
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He is a man of breeding, and does not 


succumb without an effort; but he su 


No tragedy ensues: their si! 


cumos. 


: a ie 
embrace is an embrace of parting 


the smile of fortune which is the il 
direct result of their fragmen iry a I 
concerns a lucky deal 1 potatoes wh 

etches tl skipper out of his hazard 
with a substantial profit The odd fas 
cination of the tale, like that of its com- 
panions, is due to Mr. Conrad’s faculty 
of creating an atmosnhere—the atmos 


enchantment, or a 


deadly fear, or an imminent catastroph« 

Crossriggs By Mary and Jane Find 
later. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co 

Penny Monypenny. The same. 

S n Scots Stories. By Jane Findlater. 


belong to the class vul 


These books 
garly known as “gumdrop literature’ 
distractions in 
ad libitum 


than a 


old-fashione d, harmless 


which one may indulges 


no worse slightly 


uncomfortable sensation of futility. 


consequence 


The seven short stories have the ad 


vantage of being built on the most els 


mentary plan. They have a certain 
quaintness to commend them, due part 
ly to the homespun quality of the styl 


and partly to the extreme simplicity of 
the They 
tell of 


characters and situations. 


life in poor people’s homes, and 


most of them are about children; fo! 
instance, the valiant “bairn-tende1 and 
Mysie, whose pet lamb waxed fat with 
too much cosseting—and butted One 


would expect them to please child read 
ers by all the little homely, uninspired 
the 
slightly 


touches with which local color is 


laid 
abundance 


and by a concealed 
of moral plums to tempt the 


American 


on, 


juvenile thumb. readers will 
find 


experiences 


things to puzzle them in the 


some 


of a laddie who adventur 


ously escorted his feeble old grand 
mother from the Hebrides to visit her 
son in the States. Although the “Flat 


already been 


Uncle Charlie 


Iron-Sky-Scraper” had 
in New York, 
near Memphis, Tennessee, was still liv- 


erected 


ing on the apparent edge of civiliza 
tion, in a region of “settlers” and 
“clearings,” populated largely by “‘de 


scendants of the convicts who had been 
sent out to the plantations in old days,” 
and visited by roving bands of Mexican 
horse-traders. 

The novels are more sophisticated in 
and deal with the family 
of Scotch gentle folk 
life is complicated somewhat by 
distinctions. The heroine of 
riggs” is the practical daughter of an 
amiable visionary and the maiden aunt 
of a fatherless brood of six. Her 
economic resource is a beautiful reading 


tone, prob 


lems for whom 


social 


“Cross 


sole 


voice which she employs in a semi-pro 
fessional way. To her 
dens are added amorous 
the exemplary married friend whom she 


household bur 


woes. Besides 
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loved and was loved ) 

iously repressed pas s 
aiso t ve y ad 
aisp sul roy Oo id sed 

i > >) ju i N 
\ Al pt grow 

| d 

i » { ap 

I lope Monype! 
I T 

j i i daughter ¢ i i 

‘ d mother! | 
of this story are to p 

us d 1 | y Pe d | 

r tor el Oo 
Eventually it is a i i lly a 
anged roug f l tion 
a al kinsman \ ’ n im 
nature s exactly fitted 0 otn rol 
I t ding lessed by ide! 
p i la ! ( n Oo I Lit 
rDle character ot t oo} Penny 
cousin and early sw eart, a young 
consumptive geniu vyhom 1 neces 
sary to cast into outer darkness beyond 
the pale of respectability n order to 
lear th vay for his more eligible su 


The Street of the Flute-Pla By H. de 
Vere Stacpoole. New York: Duffield 
& Co 
By the help of a sufficient amount of 


ocal color,’ the plot ol a short story 
may easily be made to serve for a novel 
If any one doubts this, let him read 
The Street of the Flute-Player.” The 
scene is Athens, near the close of the 
Peloponnesian Wat but the writer is 
not even compelled to draw upon 
tory to eke out his material is 
time of the grape-harvest in 400 B, ¢ 
vet ‘ hear no echo ol Arginusa 
or AXgospotami. Pure des | nh tak 
place, not of sense, perhaps, but of 

the story The Acropolis, the Pira 
the Agora; street } manque 
scenes, sea scenes—th are the stapl 
of the book. “By his capacity for re' 
eri the author tells us ‘you ma 
judge the work of any crit if art, or 
artist.” If this is true, then Mr. Sta 
poole deserves to rank very high; for 
at the most exciting moment of his plot 


he is capable of dropping the story 
indulge in a long reverie about the mer 
chant ship on which the scene is for the 
laid. 
sentiment 


moment Readers who like mod 


ern and sentimentality in a 


Classical setting, and are not disturbed 
by inaccuracies, will probably find the 
book enjoyable. But even these, we 
fancy, will find a good deal to skip 


The Gloved Hand. By Burton E. Steven 


son New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

The author retains in this tale of mys- 
tery the central characters of his rath- 
er successful story, “The Boule Cabinet 

Lester, the middle-aged lawyer, and 


Godfrey, the reporter, who was formerly 





Yard is rather superfluous fror 


ginning, and soon drops out 


clever, and the 


t 


and at one 
‘gets a bit 
plot and ij 


critical 


Ru : ~ 
) \\ 
t 
) a 
a > 
l 
at a i 
iad esp | 
prin of a la id 
aaug 
Wis he i ) | i 
less espe | | 
ad a secret 1 iz th t 
ter on the ground ‘ 
der. Except at two points 
he explanation of th ! 
ealed; let the reader | a 
The Won tin Blaci By E., ¢ 
Ne York | Centu or 
Phe authe ot t ory 
editorial rite oO the Lon 
ip ind presuma n ki 
vet he i! ‘ at ( \W 
and Broadwa l¢ aordit 
and accura iich for an I 
an almost iInpara leled a 
| accomplishno t oO 
Bentley may not be very p 
itter ot some l portal 
plot of his book turns on 
reat despot of Wall St 
irried a British ife and 
quiet English country 
ot whose secretaries a ) 
financial shambles of N j 
It would be an ill ser 
er to indicate the natu! oO 
Sufficient to say that it is 
ery few good detective sto! 
ed in several years. It has Its 
faults: the gentleman from 


place the 


confused. 


with a good snap. 
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volume 
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ae | ond 
tions. 
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Ss unravelling 


are 


climax com 


PROBLEMS 


and 
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Ree quiatior 
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t tudy of the railway problem in the 
Un | States that has yet appeared. By 
I itimate know ledge of the whole 
f l iilway operation and by his at- 
tract iry style, he has produced 
1 book that is likely long to remain 
a tandard authority on the subjects 
discussed llowevel its six hundred 
nd fil pa i n lor the novice 

he der must have ome notion in 
ava indamentals of the sub 

otherw will become lost 

amidst the abundance of detail For it 
tl me outstanding weakness in 
the book s lack of clear generaliza- 
tion 1’ é Ripley has in part an 
ticipated s criticism in his preface 
nd has insisted that, if the only scien- 

tifle n hod of treatment is to formu 
late ¢ } ic principles from concrete 
data, then the massing of illustrative 
naterial inevitable We would not 
quarrel with the method; we would sim- 
ply iy that, after patiently following 


through his detailed explana 


n of rate adjustment ve do not meet 
th any clean-cut statement which fixes 
in our minds the underlying principle 
Do | ve re making a serious de- 
and upon the author's powers; pe 
haps an impracticable on But if gen 
ralizatior difficult for the author, it 

is doubly so for tl reader 
Aft in excellent introductory chap 
r o1 e history of transportation in 
i { ed States, the book is devoted 
almost wholly to the problem of rates 
Pro Ripl displays an unwaver- 
gx loyalty » the Interstate Commerce 
( ) lie is a frank advocate of 
| regulation of rates and services by 
wl i nls ind looks with evident 
if la mn upon the teadily increas 
ud istrative powers of the Com 
n ) are freeing it more and 
judicial interference. It 
ould har ist to charge him with 
) inced pa inship in his at 
hile ird I 3 lement of prob 
7 | onflicting claims 
| th | ( ari on the con 
t il a j i whol are 
eli-Dalatl ad i i a it mate Yet 
i } ely a t in ii preta his 
i i t bye favors the dim 
nart ila l ud h is in need 

0 ete ‘ vivocat 

A brief i i of Professor Ripley's 
pe j ni oy the controverted 
point f railway problem may be 
noted lle do ot advocate either the 
iltue-<« ‘ or the cost-principle of 
rat iking to the exclusion of the oth 
t both principle are of equal im 
portance and the precedence of one or 
the other depends upon the conditions 
in each individual case. The important 
problema still to be settled are those 
nvolving transcontinental rates and 
the Southern basing point system. The 


ot 
should 


concomitant 


he 


industrial 


latter regards as a 


immaturity which 
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' finally be rejected in favor of a system 
rates graded more nearly in accord- 

He 
to 


of 


ance with distance. believes a uni- 
im- 
di- 
versified that 
reform of classification practice is “the 
need of in the trans- 
field.’ Pooling is vigorously 
the only 
Attempts 


legislation 


probably 
of 
maintains 


form classification be 


in country such 


but 


practicable a 


industry, 
greatest the time 
portation 
advocated as to 


way prevent 


consolidation. to perpetuate 
by defeat their 
end The attacks upon 
the railways for their lack of efficiency 


competition 


own vigorous 
do not meet with much sympathy from 
He clearly recognizes the 
limitations the application rail- 
ways of principles that have proved so 


the author. 


to to 


successful in manufacturing plants. In 
the matter of rates for the future he 
recognizes the burden of increased 


prices and wages under which railways 
are struggling, and lays down the gen- 
principle that a sufficient surplus 
earning power must be permitted to in- 
in railway securities. 
On the question of the rehabiliment of 
takes the 


slowly 


eral 


investment 


sure 
waterways, Professor Ripley 
is 
expendi- 
with- 


conservative position which 
that 


be entered 


large 
upon 


making headway, 


tures should not 
out thorough inquiry as to whether the 
be 
ate with the cost, and repeats the warn- 
ing often uttered that it fallacious 
to overlook construction expenses paid 
for of the Federal Treasury when 
estimating the cost of water transporta- 
His prediction concerning the ef- 
of the that the 
railways will sur- 
render some of their competitive traffic 
charges the 
major tonnage; but 
that in the long run the development in 
prosperity of the West a re- 
sult of the canal materially en- 
hance railway revenues. 
book 
surprising 
A tew only of them 
It 
in 


results will in any way commensur- 


is 
out 


tion 


fect Panama Canal is 


probably prefer to 


maintain on 


their 


in order to 


portion of 
entire as 
will 


it 
inac- 


such great detail 


were 


In a of 


would be some 


curacies not found. 
\ ill be 
Gallatin’s 
penditure of $20,000,000 related only to 


is implied that 
1808 


noted here 


proposal for an ex- 


highways, whereas canals and rivers 


were the major consideration. Peter 
Cooper's “Tom Thumb” made its trial 
trip from Baltimore, not from Phila- 
delphia The Camden & Amboy Rail 
road did not cover the entire distance 
from New York to Philadelphia. Dun- 
kirk, New York, not Dunkirk, Ohio, was 
the terminus of the Erie in 1851. The 
Massachusetts Railroad Commission of 
1869 was not the first Commiesion in 
the country, but was preceded by sever- 
al others, beginning with 1844. The 


statement that a physical valuation was 
provided for in the Mann-Elkins act of} 
1910 is not borne out by an examination | 
of the statute. The discussion of Judge | 
Humphrey's “immunity bath” granted | 





to the beef-packers in 1906 is inaccurate 
in stating that the decision was render- 
ed by the Supreme Court, and in imply- 
ing that the obstruction interposed to 
the use of evidence obtained in general 
governmental investigations still exists. 
The decision was rendered by a Dis- 
trict Court and could not be appealed 
because the Government had no right of 
appeal in criminal cases. However, 
shortly thereafter statutes were passed 
removing the prohibition on appeal by 
the Government, and providing that im- 
munity could be procured by witnesses 
only when testimony was given under 
oath in obedience to a subpena. Again, 
it is difficult to harmonize the author's 
statement at the beginning of chapter 
vii that personal discrimination has 
been “practically eliminated since the 
enactment of the Elkins amendments,” 
with the detailed discussion of the pre- 
vious chapter, in which a definite im- 
pression is left on the mind of the read- 
er that this form of discrimination still 
extensively prevails. Finally, reference 
should be made to Professor Ripley's 
frequently reiterated assertion that rail- 
way rates have sharply advanced since 
1900. It would not be practicable here 
to enter upon a discussion of this high- 
ly intricate question. So unsatisfactory 
is the data upon which one must rely 
for a demonstration that even the au- 
thor is forced to admit that one is al- 
most at a loss to strike a fair balance 
between the advances and the reduc- 
tions. It is sufficient to state that in 
our opinion the assertion has not Leen 
proved. 

But all these points which crit- 
icism has been directed are minor blem- 
ishes in a treatise of high merit. Leav- 
ing out of consideration books devoted 
to special phases of the problem, this is 
the most scholarly work that ap- 
peared on American railways since Had- 
ley’s “Railroad Transportation” in 1885. 


to 


has 


the 
Roscoe. 


Eighteenth 
New 


The English Scene in 
Century. By E. S&S. 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.75 net. 


This book is attractive in appearance, 
it is embellished with twenty-four illus- 
trations, and its preface invites serious 
consideration. Avowedly inspired by 
Sir Leslie Stephen's Ford lectures at 
Oxford, which were published under the 
title, “English Literature and Society in 


the Eighteenth Century,” it does not 
profess to bring forward minute new 
facts, but “to systemize the materials 


which are already in existence; in oth- 
er words, to form a clear and general 
view of the age.” In the first part are 
presented three representative cities: 
London, the capital; Bath, the city of 
pleasure; Liverpool, the seaport. In the 
second are studied the “conspicuous 
groups”: the nobility, the men of the 
industrial revolution, the new provin- 
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cial citizen, the woman of letters, the’ the rising class of the Philistines or 


naval officer, the country clergy, the bourgeoisie with the ancient and exclu- 
peasant. It is not irrelevant to our pur- sive classes of the gentlemen and the 
pose to add that Sir Leslie Stephen ap- | nobility to which Steele and Addison 
proached the hazardous task of histori- certainly addressed their efforts 

cal generalization as author of the mon- But let us grant, as Mr. Roscoe seems 
umental “English Thought in the Eigh- op page 149 to assume, that the middk 
teenth Century,” and that Mr. Roscoe ¢jass comprises virtually every on 
has written lives of George Selwyn and 
of Robert Harley, Ear! of Oxford. 


but the noble, the lower order of artisan, 
and the peasant. Then to declare that 

Partly from complimentary deference “most of the famous literary names ol 
to the political and legal historians who the eighteenth century belong to it, 
had preceded him on the Ford founda- proves nothing, for the statement would 
tion, partly from his half-mocking na- be equally true of the seventeenth cen- 
tive humility, the learned historian of tury or of the sixteenth. Furthermore, it 
eighteenth-century thought assigned to might be added that this body of the 


his own special interests a very lowly people attained a fairly high degree of 


place, and for the nonce treated litera- political self-consciousness und 
ture as rather responsive to social in- Commonwealth And certainly in the 
fluence than socially influential. Mr. seventeenth century there existed al 


Roscoe, adopting without much reserva: | ready that entente cordiale and personal 


tion the economic view of progress, in- fri ndship between th English noblk 
cludes not merely literature, but politics man and the French aristocrat which 


as well,among the muchoverrated forces Mr. Roscoe notes as a unique condition 


in social advancement. The one out- in international societ hich is only 
standing living fact for him in the eigh- to be found during the eighteenth cen 
teenth century is the development of the tury. To assert that from t recession 
middle class in self-consciousness, of William III to the death Geore 
wealth, and power, primarily through I] “scarcely any on¢ bu { peel 
the application to industry and com- “knew foreign languages at a a gel 
merce of middle-class brains and inven- eralization too wild for discussion. Ev 
tions. Philosophy, art, and letters ar dently Mir. Roscoe has for l ne ent 
but the dust thrown up Dy) the whirling lost sight of the middle lass men ,ho 
chariot wl ls of the Captains of Indus ere ting and reading Queer 
try. Aside from t industrial activity) Anne periodicals, and has f i f 
eighteenth-cen ury England seems to upon the men of the indust 11 


present itself to Mr. Roscoe's eves as an tion, who were engrossed all 


operatic stage upon which troops of commerce and agricultu ! ‘ 
agreeable but unimportant actors have made the “future of England Bu 
been drawn up in orderly lines for the facts have to shift for the ves when 
drop of the curtain one is presenting a get 

The vision of the eighteenth century Woman of London was now what can 
which Mr. Roscoe offers to us is unqu ynne say of the “woman of London ( 
tionably general, and yet it is far from cept that she was a woman?’ Mr. Rosco 
clear It is his central thesis that does her up in half a do is 
the eighteenth century a great middl ho should say, “Tl f 
class achieved for the first time solidar- York is simp! has ! na 
ity and self-consciousness, yet he fail ng; she spends her d n 
in his attempts to define the limits of ‘ omedy and canning pickles 
that class and to segregate its character By similar inductions e rea the 
istics On page 146 the middle class is grand generalization that the man of 
briefly characterized as “the Men of t! the eighteenth century vho p ecut 
Industrial Revolution.” On page 149 ed Dissenters, adored Wesley, fought 
the middle class is said to be “compos- the Deists, rioted under Gordor vore 
ed of persons nearly all of whom have by Hume. adhered to Godwit iltivat 
an occupation for the purpose of earn- eda taste for Pope and Ossian and John 
ing a livelihood”; yet here are included son and Blake, adopted the political 
not merely those engrossed by com- faith of Lord North, and as hand-in 
merce, manufacture, and agriculture, but glove with “Junius,” Wilkes, and Foy 
also lawyers, doctors, professors, and that the “man of the eighteenth cen 
clergymen. Darkness thickens when on tury,” as we were saying, was prosper 


page 157 we are told that the Tatier and ous, serene, and settled in religion, phi 
the Spectator “would scarcely have « losophy, morals, and tastes In our at 
isted had there not been a middle class tempts to visualize the “beast as the 
which read in them about the foibles late William James would say, we have 
and the weaknesses of those who belong- sometimes felt like A®neas in Hades em- 
ed to their own section of society To bracing an evanishing phantom, and 
speak of these organs of wit and fash- sometimes like Miltiades examining a 
jon and good breeding as indicative of photograph of the battlefield of Mara 
the arrival of a new middle class still thon Somehow in its impressive mi 


in the making is completely to confound gration across the eighteenth-century 


scene, the various red-blooded bickering 
multitude, moving with pace now loiter- 
ing, now quickened to panic by explo 


sions of passion and intellect, eludes the 


vague wide clutch of the generalizer’s 


fingers. 


Edinburgh and the Lothians By Fran 
cis Watt Ne York Frederick A 
Stokes Co. $3.50 net 


The Gateway of Scotiar ( Fast Lot! 
ian, Lammermoo and the V , hy 
A. G. Bradley Boston Houghton 


Mifflin Co $4 net 
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of which neither Seott rk . a 
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own more romantic t n It i | 
ous illustration of the rig 
domain over things S t h led 
burgh exerts in foreign minds, that 
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poem he remembered it 


and not as “Glasgow.” 


é present and of a still 
p ne and interest is Mr. 
book The “Ringwood” of 
papel n the Field tor more 
fi ars—and “sporting” 
different meaning in Eng 
nately acquainted with farm- 
Lothians from his youth; 
American country 
n Virginia and in Ontario 
an unwearied wan 
We ind Northumbrian 
l s own phrase, “a 
i ! a an with views 
farming and laboring 
t , o generations and 
n ag iltural prices of the 
knows the traditions ol 
| od of emigration and is 
i and understandingly 
n da above all, a 
fleld id fold, road, hillside, 
nstincts lead him 
oll out of which come 
nd mnditions all 
ha 3 re a book full 
lamenta ites of life 
ris formally 
" fied guide-book 
I a i ore basis both 
l d in historical 
! i ! keeps evel 
a“! ind.” His 
ra id Ss an I 
i ind a turn for 
ind ing that 
i (p. 144) 
ladd ind John Knox 
VW s on ver the 
HH n irsh and 
ad v-f tons ol 
, l passe 
ind itself ex 
l i | of Ka 
i | out into 
ind roll dunes.” But, 
if i i feeling for all 
f (ficiently of the peopl 
pen air, and leads round to 
Phere s the delicious game 
h the one goat was 
of parish mill and the 
pulpit tl parish church; 
the tean f Scottish curl 
nz Canada, who, clerical mem 
ill, kept up the convivial tra 
tl gar and er ent off 
mtreal by the local band to the 
Were nae that fou, were nae 
i t t of fine histori 
ition. \ i phrases put Queen 
ar out in the open, riding all 
ird j na t ho that 
j ( II, » th 
| vterian da I or kd 
i jiled sta i Any o1 
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one who would see through independent, 

keen eyes the eastern half of lowland 

Scotland, as it is and has been for the 

last forty years, will find ample sugges- 

tion here 

The Interpretation of Religious Exrperi- 
ence The Gifford Lectures for 1910- 
1912 By John Watson Glasgow: 
Maclehose & Sons. Two volumes. $6 
net. 


Professor Watson, as all readers of his 
of will 
remember, is one of those .philosophers 
are hampered by the habit of begin- 


“Philosophical Basis Religion” 


who 


ning strictly at the beginning. In his 
present work he has devoted an entire 
volume to the history of philosophy and 
theology from the earliest times to 
Hegel, before even starting to take a 
step of his own. And when at last we 
reach Vol. IIl—which is entitled “Con- 
structive’’—we find much more than 
half of it still expository and critical. 
In fact, the two volumes might very well 
have been entitled, “Refutation of all 
Philosophers Before and After Hegel.” 

For Professor Watson's book, so far 
as it is more than a history of philoso- 
phy, is a rather literal translation of 
Hegelianism into the language of the 
twentieth century. The familiar formu- 
las and arguments appear with little 
hangs The world is completely ration- 


al and completely intelligible, for other- 


knowledge would be completely im- 


possible From this fact we can draw 
certain unquestionable conclusions: 

I irst 1 most obvious characteristic 

rational universe is that it must be 

bsolut nity And this unity must be 

rstood in the strictest possible sense 

It cannot be of the nature of an 

egate; its elements must be so adapted 

t 7 inoth as to be incapable of exist- 

i art so that to remove any single 

l t vould be to destroy the whole. 

Moreover, a truly rational unity 

must be not only completely differentiated, 

it it must be absolutely perfect. The sec- 

md main characteristic of a rational uni- 

verse is its self-differentiation Last- 


ly, a rational universe must be not only one 


and self-differentiating, but it must be a 
oherent system 
Each of the lower views of the world, 


(old and new), natural- 
subjectivism, personal idealism, 
and the its kernel of truth, 
but each ts ultimately self-negating, and 


such as realism 
ism, 


rest, has 


all are transcended by and taken up 
into the Absolute Philosophy, which 
alone accounts for everything that is 
and everything that can be. When this 
lew is gained, mind and matter and all 
else are seen to be but manifestations 
of Spirit, which expresses itself in the 
inorganic, the organic, and the con- 
ious, and thus includes all possible 
reality within an Infinitely rich Unity 
ch knows itself 


the 


course of the leisurely presen 


In 


tation 
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of the one true and the many 
false philosophies, the reader comes 
upon several excellent pieces of crit- 


icism—notably those directed against 
the new realism and against certain of 
Bergson’s views. But the odd thing is 
that a warrior who sees so clearly as 
does Professor Watson the weak points 
in his enemy’s armor should be so 
strangely blind to the many holes in 
his own. Surely none but a philosopher 
could have been so absent-minded! 
From beginning to end our author no- 
bly ignores most of the recent attempts 
to show the impossibility of reconciling 
the facts of the universe with an Abso- 
lute whom men could call good. To- 
wards the close, to be sure, the reader 
comes upon two lectures on the problem 
of Evil, and looks for an answer to the 
critics. The first of these lectures 
starts out promisingly, but before the 
discussion is fairly launched the histor- 
ical sense, as usual, takes control, and 
the rest of the lecture is devoted to an 
exposition and critique of Schopenhauer 
and Nietzsche. The next lecture ex- 
plains that moral goodness is a growth 
that some moral evil is therefore 
necessary. The question of pain and 
suffering is not touched, nor is anything 
said to indicate that the author has an 
inkling of the real difficulties here in- 
volved for any spiritual monism. But 
such a noble disregard of purely empir- 


and 


ical evil is doubtless the proper atti- 
tude for a rationalistic philosophy. As 
William James used to point out, the 


Hegelian view would be quite as demon- 
in hell of torture as in a 
heaven of joy; it could prove any kind 
of universe, no matter how horrible we 
might feel it, to be “rational,” “spir- 
itual,” and “perfect.” Being indepen- 
dent of the merely empirical, the Abso- 
lute is “compatible with every relative 


strable a 


danger.” 
To the 


sad 


true 
century, 


Hegelian, in this mad, 
Professor Watson's un- 


compromising volumes will doubtless 


be as rivers of water in a dry place 
and the shadow of a great rock in a 
weary land. But to the unregenerate 


its value will be chiefly historical, in 
the sense that it puts Hegelianism into 
modern terms and restates it in the 
light of some of the newer problems. 


By E. S. Stevens. With 
New York: George 
50 net. 


My Sudan Year. 
10 illustrations. 
H. Doran Co. $3. 
There is no part of Africa in which 

the prospects of speedy development are 

the Anglo-Egyptian 
contemplated irri- 


promising as 

Sudan. When the 
gation works are completed, a vast re- 
gion will supply with cereals, 
first-class and valuable 
Even the hopeless swamp of the 


80 


Europe 
cotton, rubber, 
wood. 


sudd, the thick tangle of floating water 
plants, 35,000 square miles in extent, is 
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to become productive. A method has 
been invented of 
into briquettes, having nearly two-thirds 
the heating quality of coal, and the com- 
pany which has been formed has receiv- 
ed from the Government a 
for the manufacture of solid fuel. 
a vessel chartered by this 


converting these plants 


concession 
Upon 
company for 
the purpose of choosing a site for a fac- 
tory Miss Stevens made the 
Nile of 


account 


trip up the 
gives an interesting 


Year.” 


whi h she 
in “My Sudan 


The start was made from Khartum, of 


which she says, “There is an indescriba 


ble feeling that the own is a camp, 


that its life is as artificial as the life of 
a city of tents.” One of the incidents 
of her stay there was the march past 
Lord Kitchener of some Sudanese regi- 
ments in which were hundreds of der- 


vishes who fought against him thirteen 


years before, one of the officers being 


ason of the Khalifa. Another son was 


in Gordon College, “a fine, intelligent 
youth,” together with “two of the 
Mahdi’s grandsons, each aged about 
nineteen.’ A girls’ school which sh 
visited had “close on two hundred pu 
pils. There is no distinction of class 
race, or religion in the school, the teach 
ing is non-sectarian nd every ttl 


girl, whether black, brown, or white, is 
welcomed and instructed in the sim- 


plest 


writing, 


elements of education 


lish. English, however, is 


in t upper iSSes ajority of 
children learn in the vernacular.’ A 
significant fact recorded is that is one 
of the healthiest « 1 the orld 
“thanks to untiring igilance on the 
part of the sanitar i orities The 
death-rate as recorde the Report fo 
1910 was seven per isand 

Miss Stevens's account of the upper 
Nile and the sudd region has many 


vivid notably descriptions of 
things 


are likely to escape his 


touches 


which do not interest a man or 


notice. Much in 
formation is given in regard to the na 
tives. So we have songs, ghost stories, 
folk-lore, and many experiences in gov- 
erning. One tale relates how an old man 
Englishman and 


another native of stealing his cattle; he 


came to an accused 
had brought along his son as a witness. 
The accused then 
asked what he had to 
“The old 


he cried. 


summoned and 
for 


this justice!’ 


was 


say himself. 


man arose ‘Is 


‘Come away, my son. This 


man listens to both sides!’”’ A curious 
sort of baptism was observed among 
the Nubas. A child of two weeks is 
brought to the chief, “who kills a 


chicken and, dipping it into a bowl of 


water, sprinkles th: ild and its rela 
tives with it. Then he takes the child 
into his Arro’s house, or hut pits on 
it, and pronounces a nate over it Ww 
has beén chosen by ij arent 

The southernmost point reached wa 
the experiment station of the Sudd 





ral 


‘The 


Here 


it is then transported to 


Nation 


the 


Company. papyrus is cut Dj 


hand; Khar- 


tum, where it enters upon the final pro- 


told, the 


done by 


cesses Eventually, she was 


work of cutting was to be saws 


run under water by motors, and a r 


duction factory was to be built 


Though the hippopotamus and the croco- 


dile abound throughout the sudd, as well 


as big game on the river banks, yet 
t! vid impression left is that “neith 
er beast nor man had real dominion 

tor this is th kingdom of he 
iirds rhe trees were white with snowy 
plumaged herons \ fowls of all 
kinds vere bus fis £ and othe! 


owed no fear of man The forty il 
lustrations, which are reproductions of 
I graphs, are well chosen rhe book 
has » index or map 
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1 in this form will be | Hew different were they who braved not cold, no one more recent than Comte and Spencer. 
But equatorial beat and fever-fam The book, in fact, emanates from Dublin, 
lo iteh the uneffending Incas’ gold : 

roma Patchwork |; . ' pee ' : : and is the work of the professor of moral 
‘ ' onquistadors . calles a gory ine : . 
i this week by Putnams And we Are we vet of uur fathers’ mould? philosophy in the University there; taken 
, Or do we share the lustf Spaniard’s shame?| in conjunction with some other recent pub- 
innounced by Putnams : : 
‘ - lications, it betrays the fact that the Irish 
I 1, niece of th One hesitates to speak with anything but 
‘ ‘ capital is one of the spots where piety 
! \ustria, is said respect of labor so serious, so industrious, re ‘ 
. , towards Kant and Hegel—now sadly dimin- 
( tragi leat and, on the whole, so serviceable, as that ' ' f f 3 , 
. . . ished in most of its former centres in the 
\ustri ’f Miss Helen Archibald Clarke in the in-| a 
: . : English-speaking world—is still ardently 
i} overed | erest of Browning and Shakespeare We ; pe 
cultivated. The volume contains a general 
e the ant on hould all study patience in the presence : ' F 
, . , account of the Hegelian system, which is an 
‘ which Br : f one who has spent a happy lifetime with ye 
: : unusually clear, agreeable, and brief essay 
1 Rook ‘ Browning We have striven to be patient’). ; : 
; ‘ in Hegel-exposition; and a translation of 
‘ ¢ 4) aking our way through Miss Clarke's : . 
. the first section of the third book of the 
ntenary volume, Browning and his Cen 
Greater Logik 
(Doubleday Page), but we have not 
! | 
» 1 happy, an we e discove the . ‘ . 
' ‘ ane nat ' red ; ‘In the Shadow of the Bush” (Doran), by 
n I rhe thought « trowning r , , > : 
= nS,’ P| Amaury Talbot, of the Nigerian Politi- 
Miss Clarl Iv med so 
, t) j , m . ~~ - eal Service, is a remarkable contribution to 
' ' ” } . 
if i I t m I t { never 
her il} our knowledge and appreciation of an Af- 
: , med tor 0 ur re i vigor . . ; 
Wor rican race, the Ekoi of Southern Nigeria 
’ | is we ha | wurselves |». 
. list . our They were a little-known people, most of 
] ] rt followi for — 
, whom were untouched | White influence 
] ht] to iT lv consti . 
when the author came among them as di 
ind rely persp rT rhese tan? 
' trict commissioner in 1907. His official du 
' ' ; ' : and | ties consisted in going from village to vil- 
, yy 
’ * lage to setth disputes, to punish crimes, 
ti ri ! t) 
and to devele the resources of the oun- 
I ' ' try In some things tl savages set a noble 
‘ ] / h¢ ; 
. v imple to the ‘ th world Quar 
sat =~ S , ao relling, fe insta is forbiddet " 
ent ; } ; . F an 
; 3 Ons | house wl thet littl ildy rh 
" aT , 
latter, so it is id, lo \ \ ] kind 
I . . looks, and gentle voi nd if t ut 
7 not to be found in t family to which 
they ha reincat ‘ t ! lo their 
es ’ 1 for } t ll a ince 
1 , offers t ! i | Iso iT 
: : roundi ! ‘ 1 only 
, , @ 4 rehr 7 | I ; 
' thorough! ber 1 
ae . | of t i \ I he T 
, risi owledge of f it 
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they } ne £ 
ul jar I ‘ i I iabl 
But 
r rele “ 
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lo mar of the language oca it of six 
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| interpretat here i a ip of the 
| i ! district, made from his surveys, together 
} ! yr or with 122 illust ic some showing scenes 
: +} i of remarkabk beauty, and an excellent 
, ' ' Or 1 inde 
The most rik i merits of Seton Gor 
nd if don The Char if the Hills” (Cassell) 
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dulging, as he does, three hobbies at once— | 
photography, ornithology, and the search 
for fine landscapes—Mr. Gordon might be/| 
expected to overflow with enthusiasm. In- 
stead, he is gifted, in Lowell's phrase, with 
“an honest incapacity of imagination” that, 
succeeds curiously well, at times, in con-| 
veying to the reader the peace of the Scotch 
mountains under an August sun and their 
inarticulate mystery when they lie silent 
in the light of the moon. For the most 
part, however, the book is an awkward and 
excessively sober description of scenery in 
the guide-book style—“Here, midway be- 
tween Cairntoul and Braeriach, an exten- 
sive view of the Garbhchoire is obtained,” 
etc., etc.—always from the point of view of 
the majestic “we.” When the author turns, 
as he does at intervals, to a particular wild 
creature, as in “The Red Grouse,” “The 
Nesting of the Dotterel,” “A Night with the 
Golden Eagle,” he writes somewhat 
clumsily, and contrives to tell a great deal 
in small space. Whoever desires, without 
recourse to the usual books of travel, to 
know more of the corries and burns and the 
deer and golden eagles and ptarmigan of 
the Highlands will find profit, and even a 
degree of pleasure, in the well-packed little 


less 


chapters that, so to speak, illustrate the 
photographs of Mr. Gordon's book. 
“United Italy” (Doran), by F. M. Un- 


derwood, aims at furnishing a straightfor- 
ward account of the history and condition 
from the unification of 1860 down to the 


present. It is quite the best popular book 
on this subject in English. Mr. Under- 
wood has taken pains to inform himself; 


he has judgment, and he is fair. Though 
he may lack at times either the historian’s 
larger grasp or the biographer’s power of 
vivid portrayal, he possesses throughout the 
compensating virtue of telling plain facts 
in plain language. His brief criticisms of 


contemporary authors and artists, not less 


than political leaders, will be welcome to 
English readers. Particularly moderate 
is his chronicle of the relations of 
Church and State, including the r 

cent phenomenon of Modernism. A chap- 
ter entitled Italian Progress in Figures 
demonstrates the material foundations on 
which the present nation rests. But his 
general point of view, and his comment 


on typical men and events, are as important 
as his statistics. His will correct 
many misapprehensions for Americans who 
have not been to Italy; it ought to be read 
by all those who visit Italy for the first 
time. Some twenty illustrations, mostly 
portraits of celebrities, add to its attrac- 
tion. 


book 


If “The Secret of the Pacific: A discus- 
sion of the origin of the early civilizations 
of America, the Toltecs, Aztecs, Mayas, 
Incas, and their predecessors; and the 
possibilities of Asiatic influence thereon” 
(Scribner), by C. Reginald Enock, had been 
written after years of patient research, it 
would have been decidedly worth while. For 
Mr. Enock has travelled extensively, both 
in North and South America, and his style 
is readable, even though at times it rises 
to the point of being “hifalutin.” Beginning 


of 


with a rambling journalistic conspectus of 
the origin of man, he continues his pleas- 
ant way, skipping from place to place down 
the Pacific Coast, touching lightly on the 
cliff-dwellers, drawing somewhat heavily on 
Bancroft, and throwing in incidents of his! 





ewn life as a mining engineer. He delights 
in suggesting vague theories and in throw- 
ing out dark hints that we may not be far 
wrong in thinking of Mexico as being ac- 
tually related to Egypt. The most widely 
divergent views have been caught in Mr. 
Enock’s net, and are pinned up before the 
puzzled reader, who is left without any 
means of knowing the truth. And the worst 
of it is, if the reader has any preconceived 
ideas, it will not be difficult for him to 
confirm them here. Mr. Enock has but lit- 
tle respect for the vast stores of informa- 
tion in the larger libraries. His flippancy 


in this matter might be pardoned if he 
gave any sign of being familiar with the 
works of Max Uhle, Saville, Bandelier, and 
others. But the frequent references in 
his footnotes to his own books and to arti- 
cles in the latest edition of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica are only too significant 


An attempt to give the general reader even 


a cursory account of the early civilizations 


of America without making any reference 
to, or apparently having any knowledge of, 
the work of the George C. Heye expeditions 


to Ecuador, of the Philadelphia expedition 
to Pachacamac, and of Professor Bande- 
lier’s work in the vicinity of Lake Titi- 
caca, is almost ludicrous. 


The volume simply serves to emphasize 
the fact that we are only on the threshold 
of the scientific study of American arche- 
No subject has been more abused by 


In fact, too many of the profes- 


clogy. 
amateurs. 
sionals seem to regard “collections” of pots 
and artifacts the principal object of 
their explorations. Many of them have not 
yet grasped the significance of the related 


as 


fact that, whereas a few years ago we were 


contented in biological science to know 
that a butterfly or a beetle came from 
Brazil or Colombia, to-day we want to know 


a great deal more—its exact location geo- 
graphically; its habitat locally, and the 
conditions of its existence; the elevation 


where it was found; the time of year, et« 
In archeology our ideas and our collections 
ire still in that primitive stage where we 
ire contented if we know from what coun 
try a specimen comes. The very fact that 
reputable publishers are willing to bring 
jut a loose-jointed, hastily written eth- 
nological compilation of this kind, by an 
author who can write of Central America 


to 


Guate- 


her ruins without referring 
charming “Glimpse of 
mala,” or to the important publications of 
Peabody Museum of Harvard University, 
shows the present condition of this subject. 


and even 


Maudsley’s 


the 


It is a pleasant pilgrimage to wander with 
André Maurel through the “Little Cities of 


Italy” (Putnam), this being the title of two 
volumes of essays, translated from the 
French by Helen Gerard, the second of 


which now appears. M. Maurel has all the 
genius of his race in elegant scholarship— 
an intuitive faculty for sympathetic inter- 
pretation of the past and the gift of felli- 


citous and illuminating phrasing. Some of 
the crystalline quality of the original is 


naturally lost in the translation, although 
in the main that is well and carefully done. 
We must, however, raise a protest against 
in the 


made 


sueh inelegancies as are contained 
following sentence: “Anyway, they 
it imposing and noble, in order, perhaps, to 
the better mask its superfluity.” The muti- 
lation of infinitives seems to afford the 
translator particular satisfaction. Starting 





367 


‘trom Milan (which can hardly be called a 


“little city’), M. Maurel works his way 
gradually to Rome, visiting on his route 
some two-score of cities, recording his im- 
pressions of each, reviewing their his- 
tories with that charming, intimate touch 
that few but French writers seem able to 
achieve, and appreciating with the acumen 
of a trained critic as well as with the en- 
thusiasm of genuine lover of art the 
treasures that they contain. As typical ex- 
amples of the charm and individuality of M 
Maurel’s style we would single out for par 


a 


ticular notice the delightful chapters on 
Bologna and Perugia 

“Wellington's Army, 1809-1814" (La 
mans), by C. W. C. Oman, Is an Interesting 


and valuable by-product of the well-know 
author's researches in connection with } 
great formal “History of the Peninsular 
War.” He collecte! a mass of notes of most 


miscellaneous information, which fi 


proper place in a general military narra- 
tive, but which affords excellent mat il 
for a cross-section picture of the P« nsu 
lar Army itself—its daily life, manners, 
composition, organization, and leaders 
Professor Oman’s chapters range all the 
way from a discussion of Wellington's 
character and methods to the influence of 


the court-martialling 
ind flogging of delinquents, and the doings 
of the curious and polyglot horde of camp- 


singing Methodists, 


followers which trailed at the heels of the 
irmy. The historical investigator will find 
most valuable his critical chapter on the 


ources of information and the bibliography 


of Peninsular autobiographies, letters, and 
diaries, in an appendix. The military critic 
vill delight in the chapters on tactics, and 
on the organization of the army a 1 w l 
ind in its parts The ordinary r ll 
oy the sharply drawn characterization 
tt only of Wellington himself, but f the 
enerals who fought with him fr t 
to the Pyrenees—Hill, Beresford, 
Graham, Picton, and Craufurd. Som 1! 
trations of men and uniforn and 
endix by C. T. Atkinson, giving stat 
nd locations of British regiments from 
’ to 1814, add to the usefulne of the 
In point of style and su ful imitation 
of the spirit of the original, Prof. A. M 
Harmon's translation of Lucian, the first 
volume-of which is now published (Ma il 
lan), is about the best thing that has yet 
appeared in the Loeb Library. For his 
text Professor Harmon is taking that f 
Nilén so far as available, and for the rest 


that of Jacobitz, with a certain number of 
conjectural emendations of his own. In his 
version he has occasionally gone a little 
too far in trying to mimic the sprightliness 


of the original, but for the most part he has 


caught Lucian’s tone admirably. The two 
most important pleces in the present vol 
ume are “The Wisdom of Nigrir * and 
“A True Story.” The latter is one of th 
sources of the Rabelaisian literature the 
former is one of the documents to show 
how the Platonic contrast between the fi 

and the spirit, the visible and the invisible 


and morbid in 
the hands of the Orientals who took up the 


tradition of Greek philosophy, leading some 


worlds, became emotional 


to a sterile aloofness from the wor!'d and 
others to a nauseous hypocrisy. 
One’s impression on opening Mrs. Wil- 





ce 
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liam O'Brien's “Unseen Friends” (Long- 
mans), and glancing at the opening para- 
graphs of the introduction, is that it is 
the work of a pious and amiable, but 
quaintly limited beginner in the art of 
essay-writing. One lays it down with the 
feeling that the first impression may have 
been true, but does not matter. Mrs. 
O’Brien has evidently never troubled her- 
self about style. Her syntax is often in- 
volved or merely shiftless. She has an odd 
vocabulary, including such favorite words 
as “domesticated” in the sense of “fond 
of home life.” Ellen Nussey, Charlotte 
Bronté’s friend, was “a good, upright, do- 
mesticated girl,” for example. The kink of 
Erin is not absent from her speech. Miss 
Branwell, Charlotte’s aunt, “was, like her 
brother-in-law, a good, upright woman.” 
But, having smiled at one or two of 
these slips, the reader will find himself 
taking them for granted, as he so readily 
takes for granted and ignores his good 
neighbor's diction, or his good wife’s spell- 
ing. Such trifles are, after all, no real bar 
to pleasant companionship; and Mrs. 
O'Brien is very companionable. Her book 
is a work of love and thereby lovable. 
She is a devout Catholic. Ten of her fif- 
teen papers have to do with favorite unof- 
ficial saints of her faith; women, often 
of humble origin, who, in one way or an- 
other, gained distinction in their religious 
world A number of them are founders 
of minor orders and sisterhoods. The story 
of their lives is traced with affectionate de- 
tall, and the personality of each of them 
is clearly suggested. The other papers will 
be of more interest to the general reader, 
in so far as the character of her theme 
affects the chronicler’s distinctive appeal 


The essays on Jean Ingelow, Christina Ros- 
setti, Mrs. Oliphant, and (above all) Char- 
lotte Bronté are charming in their way. 
rd with regret the death on Fri- 
d at Dublin of Edward Dowden, since 
i867 profs vr of English literature in the 
university of that city He was born at 
Cork in 1843, and was educated at Queen's 
Coll Cork, and Trinity College, Dublin. 
At 1 t he won the vice-chancellor's 
rive lish verse and prose, the first 
ni noderatorship in ethics and logic, 
and | ime president of the Philosophical 
l IS78 Professor Dowden received 
the Cunningham gold medal of the Royal 
irieh A emy for his writings on litera- 
tur ill in the fleld of Shake- 
irean criticlam In S88 he succeeded 
Max Miller a resident of the English 
Coetl let | the next decade he was 
is lecturer at Oxford and Cambridge Al- 
t beh he r mbered best for his work 
i hakes| (whore name he Iinelsted 
elling ith the etrict economy char 
icteriatic of own countrymen), his in- 
teresta embraced the wide range which was 
customary with scholara of the previous 
generation Resides thakepere: His Mind 
and Art,” the hakepere Primer,” and his 
editlo of the onneta nd individual 
hake rean plays, he wrots tudies tn 
Literature,’ Southey,” “Life of Shelley,” 
t pt and Studies,” “New Studies tin 
Literature The French R lution and 
enelt Literature,” A History of French 
Literatur ’ “Puritan and Anglican,” “Rob 
Browning,” “Michel ds Montaigne,’ 


’ Modern and Elizabethan,” and ed- 
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! ' 
ited the works of several modern poets, 


and in 1876 published a volume of poems. 
If Professor Dowden’s judgment was not 
always discriminating, this defect was 
manifestly derived from a great love of 
literature, which, especially in the case of 
Shakespeare, easily passed to reverence. 
As time goes on, his scholarly achievement 
may be overshadowed by the memory of 
his character and of his attitude towards 
literature, which was always highly human. 
lo workers in his fields, even to those not 
ersonally known to him, he showed al- 
most an affectionate good will. The present) 
writer recalls his concern, on one occa- 
sion, over a clerk in a meagre Government 
position who was trying to support a fam- 
ily of several children and to carry on 
Shakespearean investigations besides. 
Christof Eberhard Nestle, D.D., professor 
at Maulbronn, Wirttemberg, is dead, aged 
sixty-one. He was born at Stuttgart. For 
several years he was professor at Ulm, 
for a time lectured at Tiibingen, and since 
1898 had been connected with the Evangeli- 
cal Theological Seminary. He was the au- 
thor of a number of works on Biblical | 


topics, 


Science 


THE SCIENCE OF MAN. 


Genetics: An Introduction to the Study 
of Heredity. By Herbert Eugene Wal- 
ter. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$1.50 net. 

Psychology and Industrial Efficiency. By 
Hugo Miinsterberg. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. $1.50 net. 

The Science of Human Behavior. By 
Maurice Parmelee. New Yerk: The 
Macmillan Co. $2 net. 

Viewed together, these three volumes 
present an instructive epitome of the 
demands now being made to put human 
life into the harness of science. “Eugen- 
ics” is Professor Walter’s motive; “ef- 
ficiency” is Professor Miinsterberg’s, 
while Professor Parmelee outlines a 
complete science of man. 

“Genetics,” by Professor Walter, of 
Brown University, is an attempt “to 
summarize for the intelligent but unin- 
itiated reader some of the more recent 
phases of the question of heredity”; 
and to the uninitiated reviewer, to 
whom a huge and scattered mass of lit- 
erature renders the field virtually inac- 
cessible, the attempt seems successful, 
though he finds the interpretation of the 
“seventy-two figures and diagrams” of- 
ten a strain upon his intelligence. The 
critical reader may wonder how much 
metaphysics is involved in the distinc 
tion of germ-plasm and body-plasm and 
in the Mendelian dominant and reces- 
sive characters, or how a desirable hu- 
man “character,” such as honesty, in- 
dustry, or @sthetic taste, would be de- 
fined for purposes of practical eugenics. 
In any case, the book fulfils a timely 
purpose. The bearing of heredity upon 


human conservation is shown in the last 
three chapters. Here we have the in- 
evitable Jukes family, and the more re- 
cently discovered Kallikaks, confronted 
with the several hundred illustrious de- 
scendants of Jonathan Edwards. Un- 
happily, as Mr. Walter is candid enough 
to tell us, the grandmother of Jonathan 
Edwards was an adulteress and the sis- 
ter of two murderers. This is not nec- 
essarily fatal to eugenics, but it suggests 
that we pause for thought. 

“Except in the case of man himself, 
hardly any one is so ignorant as to al- 
low his worst animals to breed.” Mr. 
Walter quotes this linguistic monstros- 


ity from Darwin. Now, so far as eugen- 


ics aims only at the elimination of the 
feeble-minded, we cannot question the 
force of its argument. But the proposal 
to turn all human society into a barn- 
yard commonly forgets that in such a 


| case man is the only animal who knows 


that he is being bred. This completely 


|alters both the technique of the problem 


and its ethics. Domestic animals are 
mated for purposes not their own. Ig- 


|norant of the Mendelian laws, they have 


probably no ideas to offer. Nature may 
have her purposes with regard to our- 
selves, but for an animal able to make 


|his own choice of mate, they are with- 


out authority. Our mere self-conscious- 
ness with regard to the reproductive pro- 
cess shifts the centre of value from a 
biological to a human point of view, .1 
which the higher culture is marked pre- 
cisely by the demand that the greatest 
deference be paid to those most imme- 
diately concerned. This is one of the 
points at which the science of man fails 
to grasp the meaning of humanity. Mr. 
Walter feels this dimly when he hesi- 
tates to say who are to be the judges. 
The real question would be, For whose 
ends are we to be bred? Some of the 
arguments against race-suicide would 
suggest that the purpose of eugenics 
may be to furnish a plentiful supply of 
contented manual labor. 

When Professor Miinsterberg forsakes 
the eternal values for the temporal, he 
is always interesting, perhaps because 
he brings into his subject a certain 
breeziness, due to a wide contact with 
men, and because he deals with the 
things that we all like to talk about. 
This is the case in “Psychology and In- 
dustrial Efficiency.” Which of us does 
not enjoy talking “shop”? Yet, though 
the purpose of the book, for which he 
has consulted several hundred of the 
larger companies, is to demonstrate the 
need of a scientific (laboratory) psy- 
chologist in every business enterprise, 
it may be a question how far the dis- 
cussion rises above the plane of genial 
common-sense. The first part of the 
book presents three illustrations, from 
the telephone, steamship, and electric 
railway service, to show the method of 
determining the best possible man for a 
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given work. The second part takes up| 
the best possible work tor a given man 
and reviews the attempts made to offer 
vocational guidance, to procure economy 
of movement with minimum fatigue, and 
to solve the problem of monotony. In 
the third part, under “the best possible 
effect,” Miinsterberg discusses the psy- 
chology of buying and selling and of ad- 
vertising. His solution of the crucial 
problem of monotony seems a little too 
easy, though we may admit that an ap- 
parently meaningless task may have 
finer points for those who have to per- 
form it and that some men are more 
fitted for monotony than others. Any 
one who has attempted to define his own 
attitude towards monotony must serious- 
ly doubt the possibility of measuring 
the taste for monotony in the psycholog- 
ical laboratory. 

A typical illustration of the psycholog- 
ical method is the test of efficiency for 
steamship officers. Warned by naval ex- 
perience, Miinsterberg makes no at- 
tempt to reproduce the concrete situa- 
tion by models of boats, or the like. In- 
stead of this he confronts the person to 
be examined with a similar mental prob- 


seem hardly to differ 
his own. 


in quality 
This wonder is soon extended 
to the whole subject of laboratory 
chology. Reviewing five decades 
perimental psychology, 
tells us that “an exceedingly large mass 
of facts gathered” and “the 
fundamental of the and 
the attention, of the memory and of the 
will, of the feeling and of the emotions, 
have been elaborated.” We fear that if 
a malicious skeptic should ask, What 
facts? and what laws? Miinsterberg 
would be in trouble. There no psy- 
chological laws to match the Newtonian 
laws of motion, or the chemical law 
multiple proportions, mention 
many minor laws, such as those govern- 
ing the relations of volume, tempera- 
ture, and pressure. The so-called Weber 
law is nearly a tradition. 
laws, of association—can any one state 
them without fear of denial? As for 
facts, we are all familiar with X-rays, 
with radium, with Hertzian waves; and 
countless parents have blessed the name 
of Pasteur. Even Mendelism, all 
its dubiousness, stands for discovery. It 
contradicts to learn 


pSsy- 
of ex- 
Munsterberg 
has been 


laws ideas ot 


are 


of 


not to 


The law, or 


with 


our expectations 


lem (as he conceives it) of grasping the that, when booted and clean-shanked 
character of a complex and unexpected | poultry are paired, these characters, 


situation quickly and correctly: though mixed in the second generation, 
are segregated in the third. The psy- 
chological laboratory choked with 
but so facts are psy- 
chological they seem to be singularly 
lacking in the quality of discovery. Per- 
haps a typical case is that offered by 
Miinsterberg himself in his book, “On 
the Witness Stand.” Every schoolmas- 


ter knows that when a boy hesitates in 
times and cach of the others 11 times; and answering a critical question he is prob- 
finally, on 4 cards one vowel appears 16 ably concealing something. Miinster- 
times, each of the three others 8 times, and berg harnesses the boy to a chronoscope 
besides them §8 different consonants are . 
mixed in. The person to be tested has to and measures in thousandths of a sec- 
distribute these 24 cards as quickly as pos-| 0nd his association-time; which 
sible in 4 piles, in such a way that in the learns that after suspicious words his 
first pile are placed all cards in which | time is longer. How much longer makes 
the letter A is most frequent, in the second | little difference, since no further facts 
those in which the letter E predominates, | are to be obtained by any process of ad- 
and 80 o”. . multiplication. and 
have then the 
same result, only science states its re- 
sult in ein bischen lingeren 


I work with 24 cards of the size of play- 
ing cards. On the upper half of every one 
of these cards we have 4 rows of 12 capi- 
tal letters, A, E, O, and U in ir- 
regular repetition. On 4 cards, one of these 
21 of the 
9 times; ap- 


is 


facts, far as the 


namely, 


and each 


cards, one 


vowels appears times 


three others on 8 
pears 18 times and every one of the three 


others 10 times; on 8 cards, one appears 15 


by he 


dition or Science 


Of course, the man who performs the | common-sense reached 
task with the greatest speed and the 
fewest errors is the best man to steer 
his ship clear of an iceberg. We leave 
the test to the judgment of the reader, 
merely suggesting that, while the card 
test is not irrelevant, an important ele- 
ment has been omitted. For the main 
difficulty is that “there are ship offi- 
cers who know the requirements excel- 
lently, but are almost paralyzed 
when dangerous conditions suddenly 
threaten.” What is omitted from the 
laboratory test is the element of dan- 
ger. 

Yet, granting the validity of the test, 
we must still wonder what there is here 
to distinguish science from common- 
sense; for Miinsterberg himself calls at- 
tention to results obtained by the com- 
mon business man (e. g., p. 209) which 


Worten 

A generation ago the experimentalists 
that the day of the 
chair” psychology had passed. 
that time malicious 
have noted a growing 
the shirt-sleeve 
speak ) 


announced “arm- 
Since 
observer inight 


fondness among 


a 


psychologists (so to 
for the reflective luxury of the 
arm-chair. Wundt, the organizer of the 
after Fechner, the founder 

has devoted his later years to the pro- 
duction of monumental 


ethics, metaphysics, and anthropology; 


who 


science 


works on logic, 


his son is the learned author of a three- 


volume work on Greek ethics. Among 


the founders of laboratories in America, 
James quickly forsook the Harvard lab- 
oratory for a more radical empiricism. 
is distinguished 


Cattell, of Columbia, 
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as an editor. Stanley Hall appears to 
have deserted the chronoscope for the 
pedagogical questionnaire. Minsterberg 
himself has wandered far from the lab 
oratory, though he has written t or 
four volumes on applied psy y 
Yet even here he appears to be (1 the 
others)*an organizer of investigation 
rather than an investigator; and ‘ 
present volume he is the orgar rofa 
new science, to be known as 
psychology. More significant, perhaps, 
is the fact that the analytic, or general 
psychology, which a generation ago is 
contemptuously abandoned to the pl 
losophers, has of late years been 
jealously reclaimed, Doubtless the 
laboratory has had a good influence, 
though mainly a terrorizing influence, 
in forcing psychologists to be concrete; 
but, in the matter of facts and laws, it 


the of 
still a good deal made up of 


attitude and scientific point of view. 


seems that science is 


psychology 


scientific 


The meaning of this attitude and point 
of view is very clearly and consistently 
revealed in “The Science of Human Be- 
by Prof. Maurice Parmelee, of 
With this, 
that 


havior,” 
the University of Missouri. 


have said the most is 
to be said of the book, It is a well-written 
fairly unified the 


chemical, anatomical, physiological, psy- 


however, we 


and compendium of 


chological, and anthropological investi- 
gations bearing upon human behavior, 


vell 
litera- 


based upon a wide but not always 
proportioned of the 
but we cannot see that the 
has succeeded noticeably in his attem 


knowledge 
r 
pt 
to “make the conceptions more precise” 

certainly not in the fleld of psychol- 
ogy. Significant of the whole point of 
view is the place assigned to conscious- 


ture: auth 


ness. Step by step we follow the evolu- 
tion of behavior from the ame@ba to man 
behavior 
nothing 


over 


A he n 
But 
stumbles 


to see what will happen 
self-conscious. 


Mr. 


be comes 


happens. Parmelee 


the meaning of the word “epiphenome- 
non,” and then proceeds, unwittingly, 
it should almost seem, to make an 
epiphenomenon of consciousness. Ac- 
cording to him, it seems all human be- 
havior is determined exclusively by phys- 


fousness of behav- 


ical forces, and cons 


ior makes no difference in behavior. The 


so-called “power of mind over matter” 


is only a case where “a small amount 
of molecular or molar force releases a 
large amount of molecular or molar 
force,” 

Here Mr. Parmelee is true to the 


point of view implied in the science of 
human life. And this point is 
vealed the ground of the antagonism be- 
tween this science, 
point of view of culture and the human- 
ities. -Miinsterberg the 
squarely when he says, in criticism of 
“the contributions from men of affairs,” 
that “the way in which the 
ment is accustomed look 


at re- 


nces, and the 


or 8cl 


states issue 


manage- 


to on their 
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men is the practical way of ordinary | 
life, in try to understand our 
neighbor by entering into the meaning 
of his mental functions and by seeking 
his aim But such an 
the other man’s mind 
psychological analysis.” Precise- 
ig- 
ill personal experience of mental- 


which we 


to grasp what is. 


interpretation of 


is not 
ly. 
nores i 
ity. The 
the finished result 
the con of 
nvestigator has bound himself by 
a strang to obtain all his know- 
from observation of the actions of 


True “psychological analysis” 
of psychology is, then, 
may call 
whic b 


science 


of what we 


piracy naturalism, in 


each 
oath 
ledge 
fellows 
chemical 


stk 


“as a naturalist studies the 
elements or the (Miin- 
rberg)—and never under any circum- 
to conceive them in the light of 
living. Even 
or 


50 


} 
11S 


stars” 


stance 
his 
ntal 


n experience of 


his ow 


the psy 


hologist’s “‘m«¢ states” 


of consciousness” are only 


pothetical entities read in from 


Now, it is this rejected 


just 
which characterizes 
the 
aniores ™ 


of 
ndpoint of the cle 


humanities. 
be 
human 


and 
to 
from 


con 


the 


said 
life 
arer and more 
self-conscious- 


ay 
udy 
vivid 
ness—always a 
In the light of this con- 
understand why 
these would-be sciences of man, such as 
pedagogy, sociology, 
a tendency to excite the scorn and 


cone 
nes if living 


trast we may easily 


psychology, and 
have 
repugnance of all who are interested in 
And may under- 
stand why the party of culture is some- 
For 


culture. perhaps we 
what is to be ex- 
of 


most 


skeptical. 
from a 


what 
science humanity 


that is 


per ted 


which ignores all distinc- 


9 


tive of man? 


have nearly ready 
Frederick 


Cireen & Co 
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and Common by 
books an 
“Pri- 
Katharine Witt; 
the Doctor and What to 
~ OF DP. Fe I 
Operating,” 
“Evolution of the 
Combuation Engine,” edward Butler; “A 
rext Book of Mathematics and Mechanics,” 
Charles A. A “A Nurse's Hand 
of Obetetrics,” Dr. J 


Sinuses of the Nose,” 


The following the science 


nounced by 


are 
Lippineott for this season 
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When to Send for 
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Roberta; 
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Practh Locomotive by 


Internal 


ence 
by 
by Capito; 
book 
B. Cooke; “Accessory 
by Rose Hale Skillern; “Diseases of the 
Heart and Aorta,” by Dr. Arthur D. Hirsch 

new edition; “Applied Anatomy,” by 


felder, 
Gwilym G. Davis, edition 


new edition, by 


Dr 


Dr new 
George F. Chambers’s “Astronomy” is in 
the press of the D. Van Nostrand Co., to- 


wether with the following works on chem- 
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Worden; a new revised edition of Prof. W. 
W. Scott's “Qualitative Chemical Analysis” ; 
“Solvents, Oils, Gums, Waxes and Various 
Substances,” by Frederick §. Hyde, and the 
third revised edition of “Van Nostrand’s 
Chemical Annual,” edited by Prof. John C. 
Olsen. 


Magazine for 
vol- 


The National Geographic 
February contains an account of the 
canic eruption of Mount Katmai in Alaska 
last June, “one of the most violent of his- 
toric times,” by Geo. C. Martin, of the 
Geological Survey. He directed the re- 
searches made by the National Geographic 
Society, and he gives, with many striking 
reproductions of photographs, vivid details, 
especially of the extent of the ashes, in one 
place nearly five feet deep. The destruction 
of bird, animal, and fish life was very great, 
the most serious injury being “the possibly 
permanent of the spawning 
grounds” of the salmon. Another effect of 
the eruption, according to C. G. Abbot, di- 
of the Astrophysical Observatory, 
was the diminution of heat “in the north 
temperate zone by about 10 per cent. during 
summer of 1912.” Much infor- 
is to be found Frederic Moore's 
changing map in the Balkans.” A leading 
Bulgarian statesman told him that his peo- 
ple had little ambition to hold Constanti- 
pople, Which “has caused the ruin and down- 


destruction 


rector 


the useful 


mation in 


fall of every empire that has possessed it.” 
An illustrated description of the “countries 
of the by W. J. Showalter, is 
accompanied by a large map on which are 
shown the distances of the many steamship 
routes in nautical miles. 


Caribbean,” 


innales de Géographie for March is whol- 
ly devoted to a series of nine articles on 
different places in this country visited by 
the scientific excursion last autumn organ- 
ized by the American Geographical Society 
and led by Prof. W. M. Davis, of Harvard. 
The first is on the canals of New York, 
“apropos of a particularly interesting epi- 
sode of the contest of the railroads with the 
canals.” Then follows an account of Duluth 
and the development of the iron mines in 
that region. The other articles are on Yel- 
lowstone Park, the lava plateaux of Wash- 
ington, the northwestern American ports, 
Crater Lake and Meteor Crater, Utah, and 
the region of Phenix and the Roosevelt 
barrage There reproductions of 


20 


are 


photographs and 12 maps. 


The masterful summary, in William T. 
Hornaday’s “Our Vanishing Wild Life” 
(Seribner), of the destruction of wild life 
now going on, has appeared just at the crit- 
ical moment. It was barely published when 
the weight of its logic and facts did 
much to help the Lacy bill to pass, where- 
by all migrating birds are protected. By a 
array of Dr. Hornaday 
how necessary it is that a be- 
ginning made at to conserve the 
wild creatures which are left to us. Hard- 
ly a page is without a moral drawn from 
past experience. We read of the scoffed-at 
bill proposed in 1857 to protect the pas- 
senger pigeon, and on the same page is a 


large statistics, 
has shown 


be once 


photograph of the single survivor of this | 


species; read of the fearful ravages 
wrought by introduced noxious birds and 
animals in islands, and of the birds which 
mankind has completely blotted out. Much 
space is given to others which are on the 


we 


of latitude and races is discussed in full; 
how the Southern negro profits gastronom- 
ically by the protection of birds which 
nest in the North, and the parallel case 
of the avivorous Italians in south Europe. 
The old tragedy of the albatrosses of Lay- 
san is vividly told, and it is predicted that 
the unprotected big game of East Africa 
will possibly last fifteen years at the pres- 
ent rate of slaughter. Ten years ago the 
annual loss to American crops due to in- 
sects was estimated at nearly $800,000,000, 
and yet we go on indiscriminately shooting 
the birds which alone can remedy this. 
When one reads of the seeds of one hun- 
dred and twenty-nine species of noxious 
weeds which are eaten by the bob-white 
and is informed that a single bird will eat 
as many as fourteen hundred beggar ticks 
and thirty thousand seeds of the rabbit’s- 
foot clover, one begins to understand the 
value of birds to mankind. 


Some of the most important and wide- 
reaching sections of the book are the chap- 
ters devoted to the consideration of the 
game-laws of the various States; they are 
true, well-balanced discussions. The final 
chapters deal with the most vital side of 
the whole question, the game refuges and 
preserves of the world, both public and pri- 
vate. It is to these, after all is said and 
done, that we must look for final protection 
of wild life. Whatever advantage is gained 
in the passing of laws, there must always 
be a constant fight to keep them from be- 
ing repealed; but a tract of land, a moun- 


j}tain, a lake, or an island, set apart and 


watched by a resident warden, is a perpet- 
ual haven for the persecuted. Such refuges 
are increasing in America, and in this 
and many other ways Dr. Hornaday shows 
that our citizens are awakening to the need 
of conservation. Our bison have increased 
from thirteen hundred in 1888 to nearly 
three thousand in 1912. The egret was on 
the point of extermination in the Southern 
States, whereas on one preserve in Lou- 
isiana twenty thousand pairs of egrets and 
other herons are now breeding in safety. 
Our gulls and terns have been snatch- 
ed from extermination and are in- 
creasing; ducks and shore birds are 
still in the balance. The cumulative value 
of a book of this character is beyond es- 
timate. There are certainly few parts of 
the civilized world where its uncontro- 
vertible arguments will not do good. The 
paper and type are excellent, the illus- 
trations are original and lucid, and there 
is a thorough index. 

Three maps, representing ocean depths 
for the Atlantic, Pacific, and Indian Oceans, 
with their far southern extensions, have 
lately been issued by the Institut fir 
Meereskunde of the University of Berlin. 
They are the work of Dr. Max Groll, car- 
tographer to the Institute, and are drawn to 
a central scale of 1:40,000,000, on specially 
prepared projections, according to Lam- 
bert’s scheme of preserving true areas, 
while moderately distorting form. Authen- 
tic soundings are given in their proper 
location, except that in the better-known 
parts of the Atlantic and along all the 


| coasts not all soundings can be individual- 


ly represented. The lands are uniformly 
tinted in ochre; the shallow waters down to 
200 metres along continental borders have 


istry: “Cellulose Acetate,” by Edward C.!verge of extinction. The difficult problema lighter tint of the same color; then fol- 
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low increasingly strong shades of blue for!so-called entertainments; or when he Mr. Benson, perhaps, may be able ta 


every 1,000 metres down to 6,000; after 
which the greater depths are brought out 
vividly in purple, pink, and red, the last 
color representing depths below 8,000 me- 
tres. The absence of soundings over vast 
areas in the Pacific, well as in the 
southern Atlantic and Indian Oceans, sug- 
gests that the simple distribution of depths 
there indicated subject to extensive 
changes with further exploration. Several 
lines of soundings from San Francisco to 


as 


is 


the Fiji Islands demand many more ir- 
regularities in the bottom contours than 
are drawn in the unsounded areas. The 


general fact here revealed that will excite 
most surprise certainly is that the maximum 
depths of the are not found near 
the middle of their basins, but in virtually 


oceans 


all cases near continental borders or along 
the margin of island chains. Thus the deep- 
est part the Atlantic is a area 
north of Porto Rico; in the Pacific 
interrupted troughs bordering 
island chains from the Aleutians 


of small 


in sev- 
eral Japan 
and other 
to the Philippines and beyond to New Cals 


donia, and in a series of depressions fol- 
lowing an island chain northeast of New 
Zealand; in the Indian Ocean, alongside ol 
Java. It would be an admirable thing if 
subsequent editions of these handy charts 
could be issued every five or ten years, 
so that one might keep pace at a glance 
with the progress of oceanographic investi- 
gation. 

Prof. Adolph Slaby, electrical expert, i 
dead in Berlin, in his sixty-fourth year 


He was at one time a co-worker with Ma 
coni in experiments in wireless telegraphy, 


and on his discoveries the German system 
of wireless has been based. As early a 
1901 Professor Slaby predicted that “th 


problem of direct production of electricity 
from coal will be solved,” and that it “will 
be possible te apply the principle to sub 
marine cables in such a way 
hundreds and even thousands of 
simultaneously on the same wire.” 


as to send 


messages 


Drama 


—_—_—— 


The Foundations of a National Drama. 
By Henry Arthur Jones. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. $2.50 net. 
There are few living men who know 

more about the theatre, before or behind 

the curtain, than Henry Arthur Jones, 
and he has never hidden the light of 
his knowledge under a bushel. In this 
volume he has collected twenty of the 
lectures or reviews on different dramatic 
topics, printed or delivered by him on 
one side of the Atlantic or the other, 

during the last fifteen years. Many ol! 

them he has revised and expanded, but, 

in their latest shape, they throw no new 
light upon his opinions, all of which are 
well known. The whole body of intelli- 


gent observers is of one mind with him 
when he deplores the undeniable facts 
of the existing theatrical degeneracy, the 
dearth of reasonably good plays, the 
rapid extinction of competent actors, the 
lamentable preponderance of the trivial, 
the nonsensical, or the unclean in our 





insists upon the necessity ol! 


establishing some solid relationship be- 


urgent 


tween literature and the drama, if the 
latter is to assume its legitimate posi- 
tion of dignity and influence. Nor will 


thinking inclined to 
with 
whether the promoters of the ] 
Pritish National Theatre—of which he 
has always been an ardent 


many persons b 


disagree him in his doubts as to 


roject 


advocate 


are going just the right way to work 
The ignominious failure of the ambi- 
tious New Theatre plan in this city 
has taught him that something mors 


than money is necessary to establish an 


institution of that kind. But he does 
not seem to have discerned the most 
salient moral of that fiasco, that an ef- 
ficient company is the first and chiet 
lisite O1 an arlisil t it? i is 
re as ever, apparently, that the l 
ure of the theatre is dependen l i 
national or municipal aid, and, o ) 
he cites the Théatre Francais, as do 
many other theatrical pundits, as proo 
positive of his contention, forgetti: 
how small a part that Temple of Tradi- 


tion plays to-day in French drama com- 


with its significa of fifty o1 


pared 

a hundred years ago. 
The 

been 


nce 


fact is that, while Mr. Jones has 


writing along the lines of his fa- 
theories, devel- 
opments in the literary and theatrical 
world threaten upset some of 
them, even if they justify others. The 
treshest and most suggestive chapter in 
It deals 
movements, 


vorite there have been 


which to 


his book is also the shortest. 
the recent dramatic 
not only in London, but in many of the 
provincial in England, 
if prosper there 
every likelihood their 
promise do all that the national 
theatre enthusiasts still only talk- 
ing about. These are the repertory the- 
atres, of which a dozen or so have been 
started in large cities, and pop- 
ulous suburbs, during the last or 
They are not only furnishing op- 
portunities for the literary play, but for 


with 
largest centres 


which, they now 


doing 


as 
seems of 
to 


are 


even 
year 


two. 


those schools of acting—the only real 
schools of acting possible—whose de- 
struction by the commercial system 
is responsible for the virtual dis- 
appearance of genuine actors—all- 
round artists, not specialists—from 


the stage. For many years London and 
New York managers needing young ac- 
tors possessing some of require- 
ments of literary drama—manners, 
speech, and gesture, for instance—have 
depended mainly upon the now famous 
company of F. R. Benson, the only or- 
ganization in the whole of Great Brit- 
ain capable of conducting fitly a Shake- 
spearean festival at Stratford. The spon- 
taneous upspringing of these new stock 
companies is the most hopeful phenom- 
enon that has occurred in the British 
theatrical world for decades. They and 


he 





contribute between them the trained art- 
ists of which the National Theatre, when 


it has been built and endowed, will be 
very badly in want. As for municipal 
theatres—if local authorities have any 
thing to do with their direction—those 
who look for valuable artistic, literary 
or dramatic results from them must be 
uncommonly sanguine 

We may expect shortly from t 
E. P. Dutton “Towards the ‘ 
by Kk. Gordon Craig 

Duffield’s series Play of 1 lay and 
To-morrow, will soon incl Dr. Voll 
ler’'s “Turandot Princess of Chin in 
adaptation from the work of Carlo Gozzi 

“On Ten Further Plays of Shake 
is the title of a boo l Stoy 
Brooke, ann H 

Students of Shake I will ! 
to learn tha ( beline 

lu in t \ t 
I ‘ j i i 

Dr. Furn ! 

l ed in tl earl ! | 
rl Julius Cesar 

inced, will 1 issued in th pr 

oy Story oO N G 
Maynard), by Cecil Chestertor i " ery 
attractive little volum It o a ood 
deal of its charm to the ¢ ellent re 
duction of no k than seventeen of tl 
acknowledged portraits of the fam 
ange girl and actress, by Sir Peter Le 
S. Harding, Wessing, Cooper, Verrhell, Dod 
Gascar, and others; but the letter-press is 
admirable, also. Of course, Mr. Chesterton 
makes no pretence of having anything new 
to tell about his heroine, but he ha ifted 
all the old sources of information pretty 
thoroughly and furnishes a sprightly and 


compact biography in which nothing is ex 


tenuated and naught set down in malice 
Without any sentimental special pleading 
on her behalf, he can argue plausibly that 


she had substantial human virtues in which 


several of her more cultivated rivals were 


notoriously deficient. Of her cleverness and 
fascination the mere fact that she so long 
maintained her ascendency in the affe 

tions of the susceptible Charles is abundant 


proof. If she had not had good qualities of 
head and heart, she could never have risen 
from the gutter from which she originally 
sprang. Mr. Chesterton is less successful 
in his attempt to effect even a partial re 
habilitation of her royal lover. It is some- 
what late in the day to claim political 
genius and patriotic fervor for this witty, 
shifty, and unscrupulous voluptuary. But 
he has written a capital life of Nelly 


“The Wish,” by E. Temple 
Thurston, which has just been produced in 
the Garrick Theatre, in London, is a simple 


Greatest 


tale of a foundling adopted by a tender- 
hearted priest and his peppery but kindly 
housekeeper. When, owing to a miscon- 
ception, her sailor lover fails to keep an 
appointment, she concludes that he is false 
and decides to enter a convent But just 
before she is to take the vows the sailor 


returns and she marries him instead, while 
the old priest discovers that the Mother of 
the Convent his sweetheart in 
the days of their youth. The story revolves 
around the priest, in whom Arthur Bour- 


used to be 





o find a most congenial 
Mother Superior is played 
well known here as a for- 
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one volume 
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most distinctive merit of this 
elimination of su- 
While the list of 
notices is rather larger than 


The 


volume lies in the 


perfluous knowledge. 
biographi« 
that any other similar book, space 
is saved by keeping those of minor mu- 
sicians brief as possible. Liberal 
room is thus provided for about a hun- 
dred of the greatest composers. For the 
difficult task of summing up their char- 
acteristics in a few pages the editor 
obtained the coéperation of eighteen of 
the most prominent American and Eng- 
lish critics, each of whom writes on the 
he familiar with. Some 
of them also contribute articles on spe- 
cial subjects, such as National Schools 
of Great Instrumentalists and 
Singers, Acoustics, Counterpoint, Form, 
Folk-Song, Modern Harmony in Prac- 
Opera, Oratorio, etc. The editor 
gives his views on Grace, No- 
With a 
rare in a musician, he omits 
own name from his list, but he, 
too, is a composer, and his books on 
“American Composers” and “Love Af- 
fairs of Great Musicians” reveal him as 
interesting as well as a scholarly 
writer. The encyclopedia, it should be 
added, includes also an excellent diction- 
ary of musical terms, an explanation of 
the construction of music for the unin- 
itiated, a number of charts—one of them, 
for instance, showing at a glance the 
principal dance rhythms of various coun- 
and a key to the pronunciation 
of musical terms in sixteen languages. 
Probably no other British publisher 
has so large a number of books on musi- 
cal topics as W. Reeves. The list takes 
up 48 pages of the latest addition, “The 
Violinist’s Dictionary,” which is repub- 
lished in this country by the Scribners. 
Inasmuch as the reference works of 
Grove, Riemann, Elson, and many oth- 
ers include the terms violinists are ex- 
pected to know, it seemed hardly worth 
while to prepare one for their special 
The editor is surely mistaken in 
saying that “comparatively few terms 
used exclusively by violinists are found 
in any one musical dictionary devoted 
to general terms.” Most of the impor- 
included in the books 
just referred to. There are others, how- 
which can only be found in Mr. 
Emery’s volume. He has evidently tak- 
en pains in gathering from violin pieces 
all the technical terms dnd directions 
tor expression occurring in the con- 
certos, sonatas, short pieces, and tech- 
nical exercises of composers of various 
Nothing has been included 
applies to plano or vocal music 
it is of direct value to the vio- 
The is a little volume 
chiefly players who do 


of 


as 


topics is most 


Music, 


tice, 
himself 
tation, Organ, and Pianoforte. 
modesty 


his 


an 


tries 


use, 


tant terms are 


ever, 


countries. 
that 
unless 
linist. result 
useful for 
not care to buy the larger dictionaries. 
rhe only flaw have noticed is that 
the V printed so often at the foot of 
page It 


violin 


we 
Ss 


a is not properly explained. 


stands for volti subito, turn over quick- 
ly, but while the S is explained in its 
place, there is no explanation of the V. 

For concert-goers who wish to know 
sumething about the violin and the oth- 
er orchestral instruments they hear at 
concerts there is a goodly list of books. 
The shortest of them is James Lyon's. 
He describes the compass’ and the gen- 
eral characteristics of thirty different 
instruments, from the placid flute to 
the noisy drums and gongs. It would 
have been well to include pictures of at 
least the less familiar of these, such as 
the bass clarinet, the xylophone, and the 
celesta. In some cases the author adds 
a footnote referring to compositions in 
which the use of an instrument is hap- 
pily illustrated. In many text-books on 
the orchestra there are a number of ci- 
tations from full scores; but as most of 
the great compositions can now be 
bought in miniature scores for a trifle, 
Mr. Lyon wisely chose simply to refer 
to the page on which a given quotation 
is to be found. 


The United German Singing Societies are 
preparing for a music festival to be given 
at the Hippodrome on Sunday, April 27, 
to celebrate the one hundredth birthday of 
Richard Wagner. Mme. Schumann-Heink 
will be a soloist. Thirty German societies 
of New York city are now included in 
this organization, which held its first fes- 
tival in 1852, and the last in 1909. More 
than 6,000 singers took active part. For 
years the United German Singing Societies 
participated in public celebrations, 
and ever since 1903, by the arrangement 
with the Department of Public Parks, a 
free concert has been given every summer 
at the Mall, in Central Park. 


have 


Nikisch and Campanint will be the prin- 
cipal conductors of the Covent Garden 
opera season, which will begin en April 21 
and ena July The revertory is unusu- 
ally interesting. The opening performance 
will be “Tannhiuser,” which will be fol- 
by the first “Der Ring des 
Nibelungen” and the miscellaneous French 
and Italian repertory. The second cycle 
of the “Ring” will begin in April. And, 
as announced in the prospectus: “in cele- 
bration of the centenary of Wagner's birth 
(May, 1913), the management has arranged 
to include, besides the ‘Ring,’ ‘Tristan and 
Isolde,’ ‘Der Fliegende Hollander,’ “Tann- 
hiuser,’ and ‘Lohengrin.’” Other works to 
be heard will include a revival of Humper- 
dinck’s “Konigskinder,” Wolterhausen’'s 
“Oberst Chabert,” “La Du Barry,” a new 
the Italian composer, Ezio 
and, possibly, “Ju- 
written as a sequel to “Louise.” A 
special performance of “Samson et Da- 
lila” will be given some time in the first 
week in June, forming part of the Jubilee 
Festival honor of the seventy-fifth an- 
niversary of Camille Saint-Saéns’s entry 
upon his musical career. The composer 
himself will be present. Among the singers 
engaged are Melba, Mignon Nevada, Destinn, 
Loulse Perard-Petzl, Mrs. Saltzmann Ste- 
vens, Amy Evans, Maude Fay, Carmen Melis. 
Thecontraltos are Kirkby Lunn, Dilys Jones, 
Alys Mutch, Marian Beeley, Madame Bérat, 
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Edith Clegg, Kathleen Howard, Elvira Lev- 
eroni, and Miss Schaefer. The tenors, be- 
sides Caruso, include Heinrich Hensel, John 
McCormack, Hermann Jadlowker, Peter 
Cornelius, Hans Bechstein, Paul Franz, Gio- 
vanni Martinelli. Among the basses and 
baritones are Sammarco, Van Rooy, Gilly, 
August Kiess, Armand Crabbé, Gustave 
Huberdeau, and Scotti. 


A bold experiment has just been attempt- 
ed at the Imperial Opera House of Vienna 
by the production of Franz Schreker’s so- 
called opera, “The Musical Instrument and 
the Princess,” which may readily be classed 
among the most abstruse and difficult mu- 
sical works ever performed. Apart from the 
months of study and preparation it has 
required and the technical problems it has 


set in the matter of mounting, it proved | 


to be so tantalizing for the listeners who 
attempted to grasp its significance that 
even the abstrusest intentions of all other 
modern composers seemed translucent by 
comparison. In place of a plot or even the 
outlines of a story, there are shown symbol- 
ical figures and episodes, the philosophical 
mystery of whose fashioning is left to the 
imagination. How far the poet-composer's 
intentions go, neither what is seen nor 
what is heard on the stage suffices to dis- 
close. It is supposed that Schreker’s am- 
bition was to use his musical illustration 
as the explanatory key to his bizarre in- 
tentions, but the score, which is on the 
lines of the most modern impressionistic 
music, does not get beyond occasional in- 
dications of a keen, though ill-balanced, ap- 
preciation for queer tone effects, and for 
that ill-used quality of Stimmung (feel- 
ing) that is employed nowadays so often to 
replace inspiration. The impression the 
new work created was one of wonderment, 
and an inability to cope with the grotesque 
eccentricity of ill-directed talent. As a 
tour de force showing what the present ré- 
gime at the Opera House, under Director 
Gregor, can accomplish the evening meant 
a triumph for all concerned. It was re- 
garded as a splendid effort in a forlorn 
cause. 

Felix Weingartner in the last of his 
Vienna Philharmonics stood sponsor to a 
new piano concerto by Alfred von Abter, 
that met with a rousing reception and jus- 
tified his departure from the rule of ad- 
mitting no soloist at one of these concerts. 
The composer played his work himself 
which was as wholesome, melodious, and 
pleasing as though it had been written long 
before the days of “interesting’’ music had 
been thought of. 

John Thomas, one of the most eminent 
musicians Great Britain has produced, died 
in London on March 19 at the advanced ag: 
of eighty-seven. On the death of J. B. 
Chatterton, in 1872, he was appointed harp- 
ist to Queen Victoria, and when King Ed- 
ward succeeded to the throne, the royal 
harpist was retained. He was born at 
Bridgend, South Wales, in 1826. He played 
the piccolo when only four, and when eleven, 
won a harp at an Eisteddfod. In 1861, at 
the Aberdare Eisteddfod, the title of Pen- 
cerdd Gwalia (chief of the Welsh minstrels) 
was conferred on him. In 1862 he pub- 
lished a valuable collection of Welsh melo- 
dies, and began a series of Welsh concerts 
in London. His fame as a harpist spread, 
and he made several successful tours on 
the Continent. For four decades, there was 
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hardly an Eisteddfod of importance at which 
he did not appear as performer or adjudi- 
cator, and he collected a large sum, with 
which, in 1883, he endowed a permanent 
scholarship for Wales at the Royal Academy 
of Music in London. His compositions in- 
clude a large amount of harp music. His 


most famous pupil was the late John 
Cheshire. 
° 
Art 


Old-Fashioned Gardening. By Grace Ta- 


bor. Illustrated. New York: Mce- 
Bride, Nast & Co. $2 net. 


It is easy to write generalities and 
sentimentalities about old-fashioned gar- 
dens. We are willing to believe that al- 
most anything romantic might have hap- 
pened in the traditionally 
times. But Miss Tabor has set herself 
a more difficult task: to determine defi- 
nitely what an garden 
really was, in appearance, in use, in 
ideal—a most elusive thing to put into 
words. The gardens themselves 
nearly all disappeared or changed (the 
very flowers have new forms and new 
names), and the records of their former 
state are few and scattered, mere hints 
and clues in the writings of men of an 
age when clearing the wilderness or 
fighting the Indians or saving one’s soul 
was a matter of more immediate mo- 
ment than enjoying a garden. 


“good” old 


old-fashioned 


have 


For the sake of definiteness, even at 
the cost of an arbitrary determination, 
Miss Tabor fixes the nearer limit of “old- 
fashioned” times at one hundred years 
ago. The further limit, as far as we 
Americans are concerned, is naturally 
the first permanent settlement of this 
continent by Europeans. This gives a 
period of some 175 years within which 
to trace the development of the old-fash- 
ioned garden, 

As the colonists from the Old World 
differed in their traditions and ideas, so 
did their gardens differ. We can recon- 
struct, partly from the meagre records, 
partly from what we know must have 
been the genius of each people, five 
types of garden which sprang up in the 
New World: the careless, riotous, sun- 
filled, walled gardens of the Spaniards 
in the semi-tropics; the larger, formal, 
dignified, fenced, and box-bordered gar- 
dens of the gentlemen adventurers; the 
little, tight, trim, four-square gardens ot 
the New Amsterdam 
austere Puritan gardens, 
spite of their owners, as useful plants 
will have beautiful flowers; and the gar- 
dens of Catholic and Quaker along what 
came to be the dividing line between 
the North and South, a type of less evi- 
dent ancestry. 

When we come to consider what made 
the spirit of these gardens, we 
further difficulty. It is little easier to 
explain just what is the charm of a gar- 


housewives; the 


pleasant in 


meet a 









den than to put into words the personal 


charm of a friend. But-—describing 
what is capable of description 


at least say this: the old-fashioned gar- 


“we Can 


den was enclosed, it was useful, it was 
a necessary part of a complete scheme. 
As to the design of the garden itself, 


Miss Tabor says: 

Simplicity first, as a corner-stone; then 
convenience; then such a degree of easy 
formality of symmetry or order as may 
perhaps be reduced to the old-fashioned 
term “seemliness”; then a play of dignified 


individual fancy, according to individual 
taste: these are the components of the Old 
Fashioned Garden. 


When a man has just conquered a 
part of the wilderness, his garden, the 
piece of land on which he most fully 
puts his own stamp, will surely be en- 
closed, both for the practical reason of 
the safety of the plants dependent on 
his care, and for the satisfactory feeling 
that here at least there shall be no hint 
of the untamed forces with which he 


? 
outside world rhe 


is 
struggled in the 
country household of the olden time was 
a self-supporting unit. There were no 
shops to supply the deficiencies in the 
family larder. What a man raised and 
stored up in the summer, that and no 
more did he eat in the winter. And the 
flower gardens bore their share in the 
general economy, producing fruits, or at 
least medicinal and savory herbs. 

Here perhaps lies the secret of suc- 
cess, when success is possible, in mak- 
ing an old-fashioned garden in modern 
times. Such a garden, even if historical- 
ly correct in form and flower, will not 
look particularly different from any oth- 
er well-designed garden. Only when the 
development of the whole estate is har- 
monious with it, only when house and 
grounds, roads and trees and fences, 
form with the 
whole, is there much hope of the old 
honest, simple charm 
we should see, therefore, that when we 
build a certain style of 
Georgian, 


rarden one consistent 


returning And 


“old-fashioned” 
house—colonial, “mission,” 
or whatever it may be—that we are 
pledging ourselves to the garden that 
properly accompanies the house, if we 
are to have a garden at all. 

Miss Tabor’s book gives excellent lists 


of flowers, one of the flowers of the 


earlier period, another of those coming 
in at a comparatively later date. There 
are lists also of the flowers of the five 
alier, Pur- 


sorts of gardens: Spanish, Cav 
itan, Dutch, and border-line. There are 
a short index and a bibliography. 
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A translation of Fugér Fromentir 
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British Pictures and Their Painters” 
(Macmillan), an anecdotal guide to the 
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ticipation in affairs. As a matter of fact, 


the Stock Exchange itself, after a mo- 
ment of hesitation when the news arriv- 
ed last week, presently began to bid up 
the market, and a substantial rise en- 
For this there were other rea- 
sons—brighter skies abroad, absence of 
financial trouble at Berlin’s much-dread- 
ed “quarter-day settlement,” and a de- 
cided waning of apprehension over our 
domestic politics. Yet possibly, in the 
mental state of a market, the fact that 
ceasing of so powerful a force in 
American finance had failed to create 
misgiving, was of itself no inconsidera- 
influence on finarfcial sentiment. 


sued. 


tre 


ble 
The of the 
ance of this figure 
must probably be judged in a negative 
than a positive way. It may be 
said Mr. Morgan's career, as it was 
aid of Mr. Harriman’s at his death three 
years ago, that it belongs in reality to 
a financial epoch already closed. Anoth- 
er Morgan could not do in the future of 
American finance what Morgan himself 
did in its past; fundamental conditions 
have changed too completely for that. 
Therefore, in all probability, the final 
departure from the scene of this great 
financier, means chiefly that the finan- 
cial leadership of the future must not 
only be in the hands of other men, but 
must, in the nature of things, be in the 
bands of men acting on other lines. 


disappear- 
finance 


é ffec t 


massive 


longer 
in 

+} . 
rather 


of 


Mr. Morgan's was one of those person- 
which legend accumulates 
with the lapse of time; it had, one may 
hold on the imag- 
of large 
who in 
their exploits the his- 
Like all 
it public characters, he had many 
and like all Wall Street celebri- 

, his actual way of thinking on finan- 
ial affairs was not always understood, 
ven by Wall Street. There were many 
urious sidelights on this point of view, 
the Pujo Committee testi- 
mony December. 

The that President McKinley 
had been shot, and that, if he died, Vice- 
President Roosevelt would succeed him, 
Wall Street late Friday after- 
The huge pro- 
were still 


alities about 


the exceptional 


nation which comes to men 


vement have embodied 


wchile 
and 
a memorable period. 


themse lves 


0 y of 


des, 


n before 
of last 


news 


reached 
noon, September 6, 1901. 
amalgamations 
under way; their authors and particl- 
pants had belleved that McKinley would 
not interfere with the giant combina- 
tions of capital, and they knew how un- 
certain a quantity in that regard Mr. 
Roosevelt was. Mr. Morgan had remain- 
ed in his office that day after all of his 
partners had gone, and was just about 
to leave for his private yacht with a 
box of cigars under one arm carelessly 
wrapped in wrinkled brown paper, when 
the dispatch was handed to him. Half 
an hour later, when the full details were 
brought him, Mr. Morgan was still in 
his desk chair, 


motions and 


his square-topped hat | 


‘on the back of his head and the box of 


cigars still under his arm—bending for- 
ward and silently tracing with his cane 
the patterns on the rug at his feet. One 
would like to know exactly what visions 
of future probabilities were passing 
through his mind. 


Mr. Morgan was not a man of inter- 
views; but, on the other hand, when he 
spoke publicly or was quoted for publica- 
tion, his comments were for that reason 
more pointed and characteristic than 
the perfunctory remarks of financial au- 
thorities on “the outlook.” On the wit- 
ness-stand in March, 1902, he was asked 
why he organized the $400,000,000 North- 
ern Securities holding company, and 
the similar huge combinations. His an- 
swer was: 
of the Northern Securities 
I don’t believe any 
one can ever get control of it. & PF. 
Morgan & Co. might be dissolved. I might 
die, and we wanted the road to go on pros- 
pering on the old lines. It was our idea 
to organize a holding company with a capi- 
tal so large that no rival corporation could 
purchase a controlling interest in it. 


The capital 
Company is very large. 


This answer overlooked, in a striking 
way, both the fact that the logical end 
of that process was a general holding 
company for everything in a given trade 
—which the public would certainly 
never endure—and the facts that some- 
body must originally contro] the big 
holding company, that such controlling 
interest might misuse its power, and yet 
that, by Mr. Morgan's own argument, 
neither it nor its successors could ever 
be dislodged. 

In 1903, when Mr. Schwab’s unlucky 
iapse of judgment at Monte Carlo 
brought a demand which proved to be 
irresistible for his retirement from the 
Steel Trust presidency, Mr. Morgan's 
comment was highly characteristic. It 
was that he should like to paraphrase 
Lincoln’s remark to the Congressmen 
who demanded Grant's retirement from 
the Western command because of his al- 
leged use of liquor. What he referred 
to was, of course, Lincoln’s expression of 
the wish to send a barrel of the same 
whiskey to his other generals. Mr. Mor- 
gan left the point of the analogy open. 

It was in March, 1903, that Wall Street 
suddenly began to talk, with something 
like consternation, of the danger over- 
hanging the new industrial securities 
held by “underwriting syndicates” and 
still undistributed to the general pub- 
lic. Mr. Morgan was then induced to 
give an interview of which the salient 
parts were these: 

It may be true, as some of the captious 
critics declare, that at the present moment 
there are in the market many “undigested 
But ought not the character 
of these securities to be taken into con- 
sideration? . . . To my mind and in my 
judgment, these new securities are essen- 
tially sound and stable, and those who have 
are in no wise alarmed because of 
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their holdings. . . . You will find that in 
due time this phase of the difficulty—grow- 
ing out of these new securities—will ,is- 
appear. 


This judgment may possibly be re- 
garded as confirmed by the longer future, 
after an intervening season of agonized 
forced liquidation. But it missed the 
whole point of the then existing situa- 
tion, which was a quite inevitable se- 
quel to the rapid succession of enormous 
promoting operations which Mr. Morgan 
himself had fathered. In the eight or 
nine months after the interview there 
was certainly acute alarm, and signs of 
outright panic, which were justified by 
the failure of the $100,000,000 Consoli- 
dated Lake Superior, the humiliating 
bankruptcy of the United States Ship- 
building, and the collapse of values 
bringing the common stock of the Unit- 
ed States Steel to 83%, with a shrinkage 
in its market valuation from $279,000,- 
000 to $50,100,000, and the passing of 
dividends during three successive years. 

The exact part played by Mr. Mor- 
gan in the panic of 1907 has been a mat- 
ter of much discussion. His services to 
the preservation of general credit are 
admitted to have been of the highest 
value—mainly because of his personal 
influence over other financiers in the 
hour of emergency. He was certainly 
instrumental in bringing the panic- 
stricken bank presidents to their senses, 
when they were refusing to lend to the 
Stock Exchange on October 24, and he 
bore down every timid counsel which 
would have let the Lincoln Trust Com- 
pany and the Trust Company of Amer- 
ica go by the board. 

Yet it is not evident to what extent 
he saw things with actual clearness 
when the storm was at its worst, and 
there is some reason for believing that 
he himself failed to understand, not only 
what causes such a panic, but what 
stops it. Judge Gary, in the Stanley 
Committee hearing, quoted Mr. Morgan 
as saying, in November, 1907, of the plan 
for the Steel Corporation to purchase 
the Tennessee Coal: “If it does not buy 
the stock, or unless it or some one else 
furnishes relief at this particular time, 
there is not any man on earth who can 
say what the result will be in the finan- 
cial circles of this country.” As a mat- 
ter of fact, the Steel Trust did buy the 
Tennessee Coal; yet the Financial Chron- 
icle, in its review of the very week in 
which that operation was effected, wrote 
that “the most important development 
of the week has been the gold movement 
and its effect on the bank situation, at 
home and abroad,” and in that review it 
did not even mention the Tennessee 
Coal. Now the $30,000,000 purchase of 
Furopean gold for import occurred in 
the week before Judge Gary’s interview 
of November 3 with Mr. Morgan, and 
the Stock Exchange, by a violent recov- 
ery of four successive days, had recog-' 





nized that relief from the strain which | 
at first had seemed to threaten general! 
insolvency was already on the way. 
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Human Quintessence Dramas, Volume | 
4 fearless and radical philosophy by the son of Henrik Ibsen, (x a Intreduction by Lodwig Lewisohn, ¢ r. a 
tres g of an seubiecte as ‘“‘Nature and M , Ww?) > *s ET. . r~r = "Tr 
peg Fay TR Rt yell, Be BEFORE DAWN rHE BEAVER COA 
“Of Greatness In Man.”’ It has been published in Norwegian THE WEAVERS THE CONFLAGRATION 
and in German, and ia being translate! into French 
WILLIAM ARCHER writes in the Lon Nation: “An ef ' 3 Se a, ee oe = 
fort of pure reason - & stimulating appeal »> the human Pp \. 1. . in A , SUNS 6 
$id end he hemos tetetinct to realten _ whotr potentialities = Dramas, Volume 11. 
lear, and its width of outlook very ren : hee hileled ¢ ‘ 
$1.50 net y mail, $1.60 
DRAYMAN HENSCHEL 
ROSE BERND THE RAT: 
~ ry ‘ ' ' v ‘ 
H. G. WELLS Volumes I51., EV.. V. and VE. te seeps 
TT! » . . 
he Discovery of the Future Ig . 
[he Discovery of the Future JOHN SPARGO 
“Where there is no vision, the people perish.’ A book ’ ; 
f prophetic foresight in wh ch the author pre-em'n * Syndicalism, Industri / l fii a all 
nr g Eng writers of to-d hows tha j 
tl t lf ea wil ! ' w ind DO%C ialism 
I f past we ’ v I 1 ‘ f Ham « , ‘_. 
" Wit, } or aml t i 
Ns nbine ke his 
b season's | I t 
1 r ) No ‘ wW } 
’ 0 ‘a 1 
Complete list of spring publications on request 
B. W. HUEBSCH. Pu IER. 295 RIFT "Rh. NE ; 
; , (HbSCH. PUBLISHER, 225 FIFTH AVE., NEW YOR 




















By Irving Babbitt 


THE MASTERSOF MODERN 
LAW PRINTING _ FRENCH CRITICISM 


century thought as revealed in the 
work of some of its most signifi 
cant personalitic and makes a 
Briefs, Corporation and plea for a humanistic reaction 
25 *ostac 6 ce 
other Legal Documents $2.50 net. Postage 16 cents. 


Printed accurately and THE NEW LAOKOON 


= is ¥ > re - 
with dispate 7 ade iW ithout Writ An especially timely attack on 
anti, of Error or primitivism in the arts in view of 
vs, Disappointment. the present discussion of the re 
sults of this tendency as seen In 


The other way of having post-impressionist painting, et: 


them done, $1.25 net. Postage 10 cents 


Defendant. LITERATURE AND THE 
AMERICAN COLLEGE 


A defence of the humanities and 
CASE of liberal] culture against the intel- 
° lectual and emotional sophistries 
of modern naturalism. 
$1.25 net. Postage 11 cents 


























For further information re such Cases, cal] Boston HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. NewYork 
r . v , bad >) ‘ ' -_ 
[The Nation Press 
of Counsel for Plaintifs A NEW VOLUMB IN THRE “ALL RED” 


BRITISH EMPIRE SERII 


N. Y. Evening Post Building THE EMPIRE OF INDIA 


a : : By J. BAMPFYLDE FULLER 

20 Vesey Street An exceedingly careful, compact, 
. and comprehensive study : 

T , . well and vividly written.—<Apring 

New y ork ( ity fle ld kee publican 

393 pages. With IUlnstrations and colored 

map £23.00 net 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO.,Boston 
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Ready April 14th 


JULIUS CAESAR 


Edited by HORACE HOWARD FURNESS, Jr. 
nteenth Volume of ANEW VARIORUM EDITION of the Works of 
William Shakespeare 


Cloth, gilt top, uncut edges, £4.00 net per volume. 
00 net per volume. Postage extra. 


Being the Seve 


Royal octavo. 
linlf Morocco, gilt top, 85 


1 of the New Variorum lition of th work of William Shake- 
li ! f Dr. Horace Howard Furness, who i nowledged to 
! b t authority upon Shake are 
issi 1 by hi 1, Hora Howard Furness, Jr., who has 
the wor and to him now falls the task of editing the 
vill, therefor be continued along the same lines laid 
iT } Fur 
rith SIATEEN VOLUMES NOW READY ARE 
Antony and Cleopatra 


Macbeth 
, \s Vou Like It 

Hamlet (Twe Volumes) 

The Winter's Tale 

Twelfth Night 

Much Ado About Nothing 

Love’s Labour's Lost 

Richard the Third 


Howard 


Hlor Howard 


King Lear 

Othelle 

The Merchant of Venice 
Romeo and Juliet 

The Tempest 


\ Midsummer Night's Dream Edited by Horac« Furness, Jr. 





FICTION 


_ Second Printing 
Frontis- 


ENJOYABLE NEW 
THE ROAD OF LIVING MEN 


Ry WILL LEVINGTON COMFORT, author of “Routledge Rid 
j it lor t M. Leone Brac ker $1.25 net. Postpaid $1 97. 


Alone.” 


\ lerful new romance, filled with the spirit of youth and adventure and the 
ind color of real lif 
THE MAXWELL MYSTERY 
CAROLYN WELLS, author of “A Chain of Evidence.” Frontispiece in color by 
{ le H i $1.25 net Postpald $1.37. 
id a charming lo story, in which Fleming Stone, the great 
det tive olves another remat ble mystery 
THE PARASITE Second Printing 
! I N R. MARTI iuthor of rillie, a Mennonite Maid.” Illustrated in color 
a | t mery Flas $1.25 ne Postpaid $1.37 
le tor San Franc taco Chronicle 


the year.”—(Chicago Journal. 


SALLY CAS TLETON, SOUTHERNER 


Second Printing 


MARRIOTT, author of “The Isle of Dead Ships.” Illustrated by 
t Postpaid $1.37 
t .™ Roston Glolhe 
el interest i intens ind health Portland 


MISCELLANEOUS 
French Artists of Our Day 


A NEW SERIES 

Each volume will be illustrated 
with forty-eight excellent repro- 
ductions from the best work of 
each artist. Bound in blue cloth, 
gilt decorations with insert. Small 
quarto 

81.00 net per volume 
Now Ready 


GUSTAVE COURBET 
PUVIS DE CHAVANNES 
EDOUARD MANET 


Sardou and the Sardou Plays 
By JEROME A. HART. 
Illustrated. Small Svo. Cloth, 
82.50 net. Postpaid, $2.65. 

A biographical sketch of the 
personal and literary life of Vic- 
torien Sardou, being the story of 
a penniless playwright who became 
a millionaire. 

The first part is a biography of 
Sardou and fills half of the book; 
the second is made up of narrative 
analyses of about forty of his plays 
The third part chronicles the pro- 
duction of such of the Sardou plays 
as have been given in the United 
States some twenty-eight with 
their casts, and notes. 


Paul 1. of Russia 
Son of Catherine II. 

By K. WALISZEWSKI 
Frontispiece. Svo. Cloth, $4.00 net. 
The tragic figure of the son of 

Catherine the Great is one of 
the most enigmatic in_ history. 
Mad monarchs have been common 
enough. But was Catherine’s son 
really mad? In the answer to this 
question to a large extent lies the 
inner history of the internal and 
foreign politics of Russia at that 
time The problem is discussed 
fully in this volume. 


Mines and Their Story 
Gold, Diamonds, Silrer, Coal, Iron 
By J. BERNARD MANNIX 


With over 100 illustrations. 
Svo. Cloth, gilt top, 83.75 net 


Man and His Future 

from the Fields of 

Ncience 

By Lieut.-<'ol. WILLIAM SEDGWICK 
Svo. Cloth, 82.00 net. 


The Epic of Sounds 


in Interpretation of Wagner's 
Nibelungen Ring 
By FREDA WINWORTHI 
New Second Edition 
185 pages. Cloth, 1.60 net 


i Glimpse 


16mo. 


“Coon—Can” “Rum” 
By W. DALTON 


16mo. Cloth, 40 cents net. 





TRAVEL 
CAMP AND TRAMP IN AFRICAN WILDS 


15 illustration ind a map kvo. Cloth $3.50 net. 
! rd i f impressions and experience during many years spent 
t! e tribe iround Lal ranganyika and in Central Africa, with 
Lite character, and customs 


THE LAND. OF NEW GUINEA PYGMIES 


VLING, F.R.G.S 4S illustrations SVO Cloth $2.50 net. 
Mritieh xpedition d mtched to Dutch New Guinea for the pur- 
1 Zodlogical Research 


A TURKISH WOMAN’ S EUROPEAN IMPRESSIONS 


f ‘wg (j 
weecour f the 


nh HANOUM Edited and with an introduction by Grace Ellison. With 

hotograp) ind a drawing by Auguste Rodin Deckled edge. 

{ ir t ‘ i of a T kish woman of good family and high culture, who 
' ’ und | vlerabl pying system which make the Hfe of 


j women a burden 





A TIMELY BOOK 


The Passing of the Turkish 
Empire in Europe 


By CAPTA is te ANVILLE 


Protfusely illustrated. Svo. 


Cloth, 83.50 net 

The author is a man of wide ex- 
perience and has served in both the 
British and German armies. He 
has, therefore, had peculiar oppor- 
tunities of getting behind the scenes 
in Europe. The present work is 
not an ordinary book about the war, 
but deals more particularly with 
the results of the conflict, and also 
the diplomatic causes which have 
gone to bring the Turkish Empire 
to its knees 














